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CHINESE ‘TRADE UNIONS AND THE comm UN IST PARTY 


The All-China Congress in: Peking “The erroneous first finds 
after the May Day celebrations in a very sober its expression. in misunderstanding the nature of our 
mood. In their ears were ringing not merely the 
loud exhortations to redouble their : ‘energies and with the 

_ complete the tasks of national construction ahead ~~  ctass under the KMT reactionary rule and the capita- 
of time, but also the rebukes and warnings ad- list enterprises. The State-operated enterprises have 
dressed to the Chinese Labour Unions earlier in = been viewed as the same as the capitalist enterprises. 
the year. Evidently the unions had been getting he raising of the material and cultural life of the 
the wrong idea of their humble place of duty in workers has been placed in opposition with the deve- 

Jopment of production, and also the trade ‘union with 


the Communist State, and they were in conse- 


ee the management. Evidently this is utterly erroneous. 
quence: the object of some very pungent observa- 


tions in the Peking People’s Daily. It began its  . “Today. our State-operated enterprises are in the | 
homily: pleasantly enough. The workers, it said, of Py and is. class con- 
are no longer slaves but:the masters of the nation. ‘rosters of the “Wallon.” Tt well 
- The “working class” had found it necessary to = jopment of production to raise the productivity of 
_ lead the whole nation in efforts to overthrow the society is the fundamental interest of a nation led by 
political regime fuled by imperialism, the landlord = the working-class and algo that of the working masses. 
the. victory: of the revolution, ‘‘when the working- _ e 
| elass became the leading force of the political should the workers. 
| —regime and hold control of national economy,” the 
| aim of the labour movement naturally underwent = ~The Party organ goes on to say that it ‘iis 


a fundamental change. Their job now is to educate be completely mistaken to suit the backwardness 
and persuade the workers, organize them for active of some of the workers and put in the first place 
development of production, and look after and help their sectional and temporary interest, thus mak- 
te Sanger their material and cultural life. | ingit impossible for the State-operated enterprises 
to engage in enlarged production, hampering the 

Some of the worker have. for..a long time ity 


terest of the working class to suffer. Therefore 
movement policy after the liberation, ‘‘thus imped- 
ing the -sormal-development 6f.the movement.” It in State-operated enterprises the trade union work 


is imperative, says the Peking» organ, ‘that this duction. centred around the develobment of pro- 
wrong concept be thoroughly rectified in order to — : 

make the lgbour movement the better serve the “© Here Lenin is quoted on the function and role 
cause of the trade unions under New Economic Policy, 


~ 
} 
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in which he described the trade union as a Com- 
munist school] to learn the management of Socialist 


industry and, later, also of agriculture. Stalin 


was also cited to support the point that in State- 
operated enterprises, apart from workers’ wages 
and amenities, it is necessary continuously to ac- 
cumulate wealth to enlarge production, consolidate 
national defence, and establish various kinds of 
a and material undertakings of public wel- 
are. . 


Another erroneous concept was also assailed. 


Even in private enterprises the working class should 
take a “responsible attitude” toward all production 
and make it the most important task of their own. 
It was just as erroneous to think it unnecessary 
to wage any struggle against the capitalists, since 
we need to unite them, as was the idea of those 
seeking to struggle against them and not to unite 
them. Although in private enterprises, in which 
the workers are still ‘‘employed labourers,” they 
can nevertheless offer leadership to the bourgeois 


class through the political regime -under their 
leadership. | 


Finally, concerning the problem of trade 


- unions being led by the Communist Party, there 


also exists ‘‘a serious erroneous trend which must 


_be corrected.” In the phrase so common to Soviet 


. Communist polemics, “as is known to all,” the 
-. mouthpiece of the Party says that the Communist 
-:Party is the highest organizational form of the 
working class while the trade union is the mass 
organization of the working class and must, under 
the centralised leadership of the Communist Party, 
serve as the bridge between the Party and the 
working class. ‘‘Any tendency of alienation from 
the Party would be utterly erroneous.” 


The hostile attitude these addresses reveal is 
confirmed by the statement which follows the cur- 
tain lecture. This first of all re-asserts the claim 
of the Communist Party to be the sole custodian 
of the revolution and of victory, 
~ nounces that the trade union leaders are to undergo 
a purge, or what is called ‘‘a strengthening of 
leadership,” to ensure that they .do their job of 


constantly educating the workers in Marxism- — 


Leninism, and raise their political consciousness 


gradually to the road of national. industrializa- 
tion,” and ‘‘the entire workers must make a con- 
certed effort in the emulation drive to raise the 
quantity and quality of our products and lower 
our production cost.” 


At the recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the All-China Federation of Labour, it 
was decided to hold the seventh National Congress 


and then an- 
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on May 2, and the 138 members elected to the Pre- 
paratory Committee included Vice-Presidents Chu 
Hsueh-fan and Liu Ning-yi, and Lai Jo-yu, the 
Secretary-General. The Director of the Organiza- 
tion Department, Hsu Chih-chen, said that 90% 
of the industrial workers in China have been “or- 
ganised,” and the Federation registered a member- 
ship of ten million in 1952. It had played an im- 
portant part in organizing emulation campaigns, 
drawing in some 80% of all the workers in major | 
industries. Altogether, 223,230 model workers had 
emerged in the past four years. He also reported 
on the ‘‘tremendous improvements” that have taken 
place in the welfare and cultural life of the work- 
ers, the operation of labour insurance regulations 
in enterprises having more than 100 workers and 
improvements in safety facilities in factories and 
mines. . 


The task for 1953 as he outlined it was to 
strengthen the ties between the trade union offi- 
cials and the masses, to mobilise the latter to fulfil 
and over-fulfil the tasks of national construction; 
and also to mobilise them to play their part fully 
in the election of people’s congresses at all levels, 
and in the uniting of all strata of the people in 
the cause of national construction as well as in> 
the strengthening of the struggle in Korea. — 


A National Conference called by the All-China 
Federation of Labour considered trade union work 
in private enterprises. Trade union officials and 
Government departments concerned were repre- 
sented. The meeting mainly discussed ways to 
consolidate the results of the five-anti movement 


by inducing the capitalists’ side to resume produc- 


tion and by solving the problem of hours, wages 
and amenities in private enterprises. Capital- 
labour consultations were suggested to reform the 
old method of production and management and to 
institute new systems, and the extension of emula- 
tion drives was allowed even in private enterprises 
which benefit national economy and the people’s 
livelihood. In private business stores, the ‘‘new 


morals of genuine goods, fixed prices, .courteous 


attitude, and full measurement” are to be promoted. 


Wage scales and systems represented great: varia- 


tions, and the hours are too long and should be 


~ reduced—to eight hours a day in large modernized 
and organization, so that the initiative and creative- 


ness of the workers may be brought into full play > 
in raising productivity. = 


enterprises and to ten hours in half-mechanized 
half-handicraft enterprises, while piece-workers 
and non-permanent workers on part-time should not 


Be longer than 12 hours. 
The figures of increased output expected for — : 


1953 show that the working class is ‘‘carrying a — 
heavy load in leading the entire people to march 


Large and medium enterprises must give the 
workers a rest on Sundays, but workshops and 
small establishments may adhere to the old tradi- 
tion of a seven-day week and annual leave of 45- 
70 days according to seasons. Labour insurance © 
is to be enforced in all modernized enterprises and 
greater efforts were demanded in collective wel- 
fare. Trade union organs not re-moulded after the 


five-anti movement should be called to order right 


away, and the “democratic style of work and 
system” of the trade union organs strengthened. 


| 
| 
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THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 


The great changes that have occurred in higher educa- 
tion in’ China since the People’s Government was formed 
were outlined in a valuable survey prepared for the monthly 
periodical “People’s Education” (Jen: Min Chiao Yu) by 
the Vice-Minister of Higher Education, Mr..Tseng Chao-lin, 
‘a descendant of the famous Marquis Tseng Kuo-fan. He 
does not, of course, go into the lamentable methods whereby 


the faculties, and.the students, were broken to outward. 


conformity with the will of the new regime... The picture 
is woefully incomplete -without this part of the story: the 
incessant ‘pressure from ‘the ideological fanatics and from 
the activists within the institutions, the humiliating abase- 
ments of the criticism and self-criticism technique, and 
all the other phenomena, such as the denunciation of great 


men like Dr. Hu Shih and Chang Po-lin by. ‘mer own. 


former professors at Peita and Nankai. 


But: even the picture as painted by the ptesent Vice-. 


* Minister’ suggests that while all the faculties have had to 
conform to the dictations of the new order, most of the 
professors remain convinced against their will. 


Government in education that the revolution of outlook was 


moré of form than of substance and: those who 
had received Western training ‘and imbibed the free ‘culture | 
of the’ West obeyed orders but scorned the hate-America’’ 
propaganda and attitude of the love-the-Soviet educa- 


tionalists, 


Though the preamble of Mr. Tseng Chao-lun’s survey . 
conforms with the usual rhodomontade expected of the. 


Communist official, the main text is an objective survey 


of . what, ‘has happened in the universities in the last two 


-.,or three years in a broad educational sense. It is thus a 
- valuable.:document. After saying that before the Com- 
‘“~munists: took over, higher education in China was “estranged 
_ fromthé’ needs of the broad masses, and as an ornamental 


piece of the feudal, compradore, and fascist ruling circles,” 


was designed to turn out slaves to work for the interests 


of. the ,reactionary ruling class, Dr. Tseng says that a 


. fundamental change occurred as. State power fell into 
the hands of “the people.” This change began both in 
the nature of society and in the nature. of education. He 

‘contends that the fundamental changes were handicapped 
. by the past reactionary rule and the influence of bourgeois 

» sentiments found in some of our teachers,” he says, “and 
“othelr blind worship of Europe and America, together with 
their refusal to learn from the*advanced experiences. of the 


‘: Soviet Union, they tried to uphold the complicated educa- 
tional’ system, of division into colleges and departments, 
develop the aimless ‘education of universal talents,’ and op-_ 
pose the, readjustment of colleges and departments. ee 


complained that the English language was still used for 
class room teaching, and lessons were 
forced ‘down the throats of the students.’’ As a result. of 
the persistent individualism and liberalism of 


mands for the over-all and systematic study of political 
theories. The Study Committee of University Professors 


‘in Peking and Tientsin was organized by the Ministry of 


Education in the autumn of 1951, and after the meeting 


ee of the. National Committee. of the PPCC in October an all- 


out. ideological reform movement was developed among the 
- Umiversity professors throughout the nation to enable the 


_prefessors ‘to practice self-education and self-reform by 


“Means of criticism and self-criticism. 


‘After two. 
years it,gvas still admitted by the official spokesmen for © 


“Owing to the strong streak of worship-America. 


‘Minister, ‘ 
“indiscriminately 


certain. 
teachers, all sorts of difficulties were given undue emphasis. 
Measures taken to elevate their ideological level led_to de-- 
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“This study movement was aimed at eradicating all 
reactionary. ideologies . and was calculated to 
establish the ideological leadership of. the working | 
class in the schools and thereby to lay the ideological 

_ foundation for the reform of the old education. The 
ideological reform movement. advanced another step 
with. the national development of the three-anti and 
five-anti campaigns. The numerous examples of cor- 
ruption, waste, depraved bourgeois ideologies, and other 
concrete ‘and lively instances unearthed in the course 
of the “anti” movements profoundly, educated the 
teachers and thus facilitated the promotion of the 
ideological reform movement.” 


Finally, the university professors Creatine their heavy 
responsibility to train senior .construetion cadres for the coun- 


try, and agreed in- all modesty to make a study of advanced 


Soviet experiences.’”’ Teachers in many schools began to ~ 
study Russian and a rapid method was evolved so as to 
allow them to read Russian technical books and papers, and 


‘thus lay a good foundation for study of the Soviet Union. 
The readjustment of. colleges and departments, too, was 
‘finally carried out smoothly. 


“Teachers. all took into con- 
sideration ‘the over-all interests of the nation to. give 
whole-hearted support-to this movement, and to make it 
possible to carry out -the re-assignment..of teaching per- 
sonnel. . After the ideological reform movement, an 
overWieening part of the teachers’ succeeded in upholding 


the correct stand, viewpoint, and attitude and to bring a 
new appearance to our institutions of higher education. 
This. proved to the world that the ideological reform of the 


teachers is an indispensable for the reform of 
higher education.” 7 7 


‘The students, of course, played their part. The Vice- 
Minister forbears to describe how and in what manner 
they brought pressure: ito bear upon the. faculties, though 
some dignitaries had to appear ‘before them and their 
comrades over and over again before they earned forgive- 


~ ness. Yet even among the students there: were backsliders 


and the influences of capitalist idedlogy were:found, owing 


to “the long period of reactionary education and the in- 


fluences of family and individual background.” The number 
of these was large and some even “harboured the reactionary 
ideology of the three principal enemies (imperialists, feudal 
elements, and capitalists), and the individualism of the peter. 
bourgeoisie also prevailed. “ 


The Ministry of Education was looking for just such 

a chance, . and as a result of these conditions, it ordered 
political courses in the history of social development, dialec- 
tical materialism and historical materialism, political econo- 
mics, New Democracy, etc.” “These systematic and or- 
ganized courses in political ‘education, > admits the Vice- 
‘are designed to réform the old ideologies, uphold 
the revolutionary philosophy of ‘life, and prepare the ground 
for the reform of high education. Thus the class point of 
view and the mass point of view were established, and alli 


| nee an understanding of internationalism and patriotism.” 


Dr. Tseng leaves: it to be inferred that the job would 


been much “harder but for the war in Korea. This 


patriotic movement, he said, was highly effective as a force- 
ful course in patriotic education in the colleges. Even 
teachers and students of mission schools began to denounce 
the “crimes of the :imperialists” and to make up their minds 
to sever all relations with them. The movement also helped 
in Inducing. students to join the schools for military cadres. 
The humber of applicants “far exceeded the planned figure” . 
—a’ to all who knew the traditions of 
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the Chinese student class, is a revelation in itself. Educa- 
tion in patriotism further rectified the phenomenon of 
-slackness in studying. But Dr. Tseng does rather heavily 
weight the scales in favour of the old-fashioned idea of 
patriotism as against the newer idea of a limited inter- 
nationalism which gives a Communist the freedom of the 
land and bars all others. 


Having been tempered by this kind of education in 


politics and by the actual struggles within the colleges and 
without, most university graduates accepted the Govern- 


ment’s decisions in the assignment of work. In the summer. 


of 1951, 99.25%) of them yielded. Yet despite all this and 
other evidence of the results of ideological reform, the 
Vice-Minister is not satisfied. These efforts are “apparently 
still inadequate,’ and planned long-term study political 
ideology is necessary to turn teachers and students “gradual- 
ly into Marxists armed with Marxism-Leninism and- with 
the thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 


It was on the National Day of 1951 that the GAC 
of the Central People’s Government promulgated the fateful | 


“Decision on the Reform of the System of Education.” Two 
points of extreme importance are emphasised by the Vice- 
Minister: (1) the inclusion of students of workers and 
‘peasants who attended after-work schools and of students 
of the worker and peasant cadres “cultural make-up schools” 
so that the doors to higher education were opened to the 
broad masses of labouring people, thus laying “a favourable 
foundation for the training of large numbers of workers 
and peasants into intellectuals of @ new type who shall 
become the backbone of national construction.”’ (2) The 
second important characteristic of the new system was the 


NOTES OF 


THE HONGKONG PEDESTRIAN’S PLIGHT 


The announcement in a recent issue of the HK Govt. 
Gazette that tenders are called for in regard to the con- 
struction of a new bridge over the Shing Mun River at Tai 
Wai, Shatin, in the New Territories, brings to mind the 
position of pedestrians in the Colony. According to an 
official of the Roads Office of the Public Works Dept, the 
new bridge will be provided with two nine-foot footpaths, 
in contrast to the old bridge which had no such provision. 

This is excellent, and should cheer the hearts of the 
humble Hongkong pedestrians, who now over the week-end 
crowd along the roads in the New Territories with knapsacks 
on their backs, both men and girls, hiking to some appointed 
picnic rendezvous. Walking has “caught on” in the Colony, 
and in places such as the old bridge referred to above the 
hikers seem to run a great risk of being knocked down by 
passing traffic. That accidents so far have been avoided 
speak well for the agility of the pedestrians in avoiding 
these risks and for the care shown by the drivers. 

To a visitor to the Colony it occasions surprise that 
so little attention should have been paid to pedestrians 
when the roads were first constructed. It is true that the 
Chinese in those days did not indulge in the pastime of 
walking, but even so there were great numbers of workers 
who had to trudge to and from their work. 


Perhaps the lack is more noticeable on the Island, 


where the roads are narrower than in the New Territories, 


Nevertheless it is possible to point to several very. glaring 
instances, where it should not be difficult to make some 
adequate provision without too much disturbance of the 
existing roadway. One such that comes to mind is Lower 
Albert Road where it runs past Government House to Garden 
Road. On each side of this road are runways to carry off 
the heavy rajns that fall when a typhoon is approaching 


short-term training’ in higher education. 
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the decision to emphasize specialized technical education 
and to so organize the universities, colleges and technical 
institutes as to give them definite aims and establish a clear- 
cut and rational division of labour, in the effort to turn 
out large numbers of technical personnel needed for na- 
tional construction. 


Under the old system, a “regular” university occupied 
a higher position than either the college or the technical 
institute. Now, under the new system, they are all of 
equal standing, with each category assigned a different job 
and each requiring a different number of years to go 
through. Graduates of short courses and technical in- 
stitutes enjoy a status equal to that of the others, insofar 
as, when demanded by conditions of work, these graduates 
may further take up advanced studies. 


- “Thus has the traditional, ‘mistaken viewpoint been 
abolished,” exclaims the Vice-Minister. “This system is 
most effective in helping to accelerate our national indus- 


trialization, inasmuch as it is designed to overcome the 


current shortage of cadres by the large-scale enrolment of 
short-course students in institutions of higher education 
and by adopting the policy of ‘long-term nurturing and 
It has thus been 
stipulated that in the enrolment of engineering students for 
higher education in the summer of 1952, 55% of them should 


~. be limited to short course students. As a result of the 


new system and the high degree of patriotic fervour on the 
part of the students, large numbers of young people have 
enthusiastically registered in the short courses in hopes 
of taking part in national construction work at an asad 
date.” 


‘THE WEEK 


the Colony or during the rainy season. 
covered cver would -provide some safety for pedestrians, 
who would not be compelled to walk in them as at present, 
whether they are dry or filled by a rushing torrent. At- 
tention in particular is drawn to this lack when a bus 
stops and discharges a load of children on their way to 
school, who as often as not have to wait for some time 
before the traffic has died away enneny for them to 
rush across to Kennedy Road. 

Another place is on the west side of Casas Read. past 
the Cathedral and on to Queen’s Road. For the greater part 
of this road where it passes the Cheero Club there is a 
large enough space to be levelled into a footpath without 
encroaching upon military land or damaging the trees. It 
is true that on the other side of the road there is a re- 
markably good footpath; but unfortunately this does not 
always meet the requirements of pedestrians, many of whom 
prefer to risk the discomfort of making themselves small 
by the side of oncoming traffic, rather than perhaps run the 


risk of crossing over to comfort only to be obliged to 


make a return crossing higher up. 

These are perhaps only two out of several instances 
that could be mentioned of the early road-makers’ dis- 
regard of pedestrians, but they are the most glaring. Apart 
from that aspect, they should be easily remedied even by 
a fully-occupied Public Works Dept. that has drawn up a 
fine programme of work and is wherever possible endeavour- 
ing to rectify the mistakes of a past generation. 

e 
BURMA & THE NATIONALIST TROOPS 
° The decision recently arrived at by the U.N.. Political 
Committee, in response to a request by the Burmese Govern- 
ment that Nationalist China should be condemned for. .the 
‘‘hostile acts” of the Chinese forces in: Burma, is not un- 
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expected. The lack of motive for any deliberate act of 
aggression by Formosa upon a friendly nation such as 
Burma was pointed out by the British delegate, who ex- 
plained that although sympathising deeply with the Govt. 
of Burma they still could not vote for condemnation of 


Nationalist China, for the reason “that we cannot abso- 


lutely establish that the motive of the Govt. of Formosa 
was to attack the Govt. of Burma’’. 


In view of this cogent statement ‘of the case anaiiak 


recognising Burma’s appeal, it is not surprising -that the 
Political Committee merely passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion, which was also supported by Soviet Russia, to the 
effect that “foreign forces in Burma must be disarmed 
and interned or evacuated from Burma forthwith’. This, 
as it happens, is only an exhortation to the Burmese Govt. 


to continue the good work that they have so far not been 
successful in completing. 


Unfortunately the action proposed of disarming, in- 
terning or evacuating. the foreign forces forthwith is ap- 
parently not too easy. The inability of the Burmese Govt. 
to do so up to now has been underlined by the request 
of the Peking Govt., who not unnaturally regard the pre- 
sence of armed Nationalist troops on the border of Yunnan 
as providing a constant threat of-invasion, that the Burmese 
should take steps to disarm them or ae task may be under- 
taken by themselves. 


This aspect of the question may well cause concern 
to the Burmese authorities, apart from any wish of the 
Nationalists to keep them in reserve for any possible future 
action against Yunnan. The troops by working in with 
the Karen rebels, who for some time past have been a 
thorn in the side of Burma, have increased their numbers 
and now form a real menace to peace and order in thé 


debateable States, whose borders have never hitherto been 
clearly defined. 


Burma’s case, as set forth before the United ations: 
is that none of ‘the original invading group of Chinese 
troops had voluntarily surrendered to disarmament. Tho 
200 now interned in military camps were caught in civilian 
garb and with arms. The Burmese delegate went so far 


as to say that Burma was convinced that the invasion 


was staged and blessed by Formosa, and that “no legal 
quibble nor specious arguments could weigh with us and 
we hope it will not weigh with the Political Committee’’. 


However, facts were against them, and the Committee 
could not see its way to ascribe the motive of “invasion of 
Burma” to Formosa. It is certainly most unfortunate that 
a part of the former Nationalist army should have chosen 
to fall back upon the Border States, but it is perhaps 
understandable. It has been hinted that US supplies have 
been despatched to the guerillas from Formosa, and it may 
be of comfort to the Burmese that by placing the matter 
before the United Nations and thus spotlighting the posi- 
tion, these supplies will have to cease. In this event it 
should not now be out of the question for Burma to take 
renewed and vigorous action with a view to getting a dif- 
ficult situation settled before it is complicated further 


y the communists, who are always only too ready to fish 
in troubled waters. 


* 
RENT CONTROL 


The Rent Control Committee, which was appointed am 
Government in February, 1952 to inquire into and make 


- recommendations on questions of rent control, has prepared 


its report which was unfavourably received by the general 
public here. The Committee responsible for compilation of 
the Report are: Mr. John McNeill, Queen’s Counsel (Chair- 
man), Mr. Thomas Archdale Martin, Mr. Lee Wai Tong 
and Mr. Frederick Shanks (Secretary). The Report, which 


- Committee by the various Chambers of Commerce, 
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is of 140 pages, states that, in response to notices in the 
press and to letters sent by the Committee to trade unions, 
associations, estate agents, etc., written representations 
were received from 69 associations, 58 property owners, one 
group of principal tenants, two individual principal tenants, 
17 tenants, 19 groups of sub-tenants, 21 individual sub- 
tenants and 30 others. Oral evidence was given before the 
three 
Government departments, two Presidents of Tenancy Tri- 
bunals, two trade unions, six property owners’ associations, 
three other associations, seven principal tenants, four sub- 
tenants and five private individuals. A total of 556 ques- 
tionnaires on business premises were sent out to businesses 
of all types and 176 replies were received. 


The Committee considered all these representations and 
came to the following main conclusions: The present Land- 
lord and Tenant Ordinance is, to a large extent, being 
disregarded both by landlords and tenants and may be 
considered a dead letter so far as the penal sections are 


concerned. To remedy this state of affairs, the Committee 
recommends: 


(a) That Government should issue, free of charge, 
brief pamphlets in English and Chinese setting out simply 
the main rights and obligations of landlords, principal 
tenants and sub-tenants under the Ordinance; (b) A 
special department or sub-department should be established 
under a legal officer whose duty it would .be to give advice 
to members of the public, investigate complaints and initiate 
prosecutions. It is suggested that this sub-department might 
be under the control of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs; 
‘(c) That the maximum penalties should all be doubled. 


Rent control of business premises should continue for 
a further three years and then cease. Further increases in 
rent should be permitted during these three years as follows: 


(a) An immediate increase of 50 per cent of the 
standard rent, making 150 per cent in all; (b) After one 
year a further increase of 50 per cent, making 200 per cent 
in all; (c) After two years a further increase of 100 per 
cent, making 300 per cent in all. 


Rent control of domestic premises should continue for 
at least three years. At the end of two years the position 
should be reviewed. During these three years increases in 
the controlled rent of all domestic premises should be per- 
mitted as follows: 


(a) An immediate increase of 50 per cent of the 
standard rent, making 80 per cent in all; (b) After two 
years a further increase of 50 per cent, making 130 per 
cent in all. 


In .making this recommendation the Committee feels 
that the great majority of sub-tenants are already paying 
rents much in excess of the controlled rent and considers — 
that the percentage of sub-tenants who would be unaffected 
by the proposed increases are as follows: 


Total increase of 


Percentage of sub-tenants 
unaffected 


80 per cent 
60 per cent 


100 per cent 
55 per cent 


136 per cent 
48 per cent 


The Committee further recommends that other amend- 
ments to the Landlord and Tenant Ordinance should be made 
to give effect to the following recommendations: 


(1) To assist landlords to stop unlawful sub-letting a 
tenant should be required to produce his identity card when 
paying the rent. (2) The additional rent which a prin- 
cipal tenant may legally collect from the tenants of de- 
pendent domestic premises should be 30 per cent of the 
standard rent instead of 20 per cent of the statutory rent. 
(3) .A landlord who recovers premises from a principal 
tenant under Section 12 of the Ordinance should be entitled 
to receive the same rent as a principal tenant. (4) Section 
12(1) of the Ordinance should be re-drafted so that one 


y 

a 

al 
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notice to quit served on the principal tenant and sub-tenants 
should be sufficient. (5) A Tenancy Tribunal should be 


empowered to increase the standard rent, under Section 6(3) 


of the Ordinance, by a sum equal to twelve per cent (instead 


of eight per cent) of the amount expended by the landlord 


on rateable additions or improvements. 
On Tenancy Tribunals, the Committee recommends that: 


(a) 


of cases; (b) <A Tribunal appointed to hear exemption 
cases should consist of three persons if requested by any 
- party thereto; (c) Provision should be made for one appeal 
from a decision of the Tribunal to recommend or not to 
recommend exemption, or alternatively the Governor-in 
Council should have power, after the procedure laid down 
in Sub-sections (2) to (6) has been carried out, to exclude 
the particular premises from the Ordinance even if the 
Tribunal has not so recommended. (d) Costs payable to 
a tenant opposing an application should be limited to a 
maximum of $250 a day. (e) ‘Applicants and opponents 
in exemption cases should be required to state the grounds 
of their application or opposition. 


These are the main recommendations. The Report con- 
tains a number of others, however, of lesser importance. 


Speaking in Legislative Council on the Report, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Hon. R. B. Black, said: 


like to draw the attention of Hon. Members particularly 
to the Report of the Rent Control Committee and, in con- 


nexion with it, to.say that Government accepts its main 


They should be retained and additional Presidents 
should be appointed to ensure more expeditious hearing 


“T should 


recommendations on the decontrol of business premises and | 


on the increases in the permitted rent of both business and 
domestic premises, that Government accepts in principle the 
remaining recommendations of the Report, subject to their 
administrative practicability, and a Bill to give effect to 
these recommendations will be introduced into this Council 
at an early date.”’ 


* 


CHINESE LAW AND CUSTOM 


The Committee on Chinese Law and Custom, SR 
was appointed by His Excellency the Governor in October, 
1948 to advise on the question of how far Chinese law 
and custom applies, under existing law, to the Chinese 
residents of Hongkong, and what changes should be made, 
in the light of present circumstances—either by way of 
changing* the law or otherwise—has now prepared its re- 
port. The Committee sat for nearly two years. The re- 
port is complex and parts of it are not easy for the layman 
to understand; but matters of detail are for the most part 
presented in the form of appendices and the report as a 
whole is of considerable interest to the public. 


One of the Committee’s recommendations is that the 
report should be published for general information in order 
that the public should have the opportunity of offering 
comments. Government has accepted this view and it is 
hoped that interested individuals and public bodies will come 
forward with their comments in order that they may be 
taken into account when the remainder of the Committee’s 
recommendations are under detailed consideration. After 
the views of the public have been ascertained, Government 
‘will consider whether and if so to what extent the Commit- 
tee’s proposals should be accepted and put into effect. 


It is not possible to give in a brief summary more than 


@ very general indication of the ground covered by the 


report. It begins by examining the extent to which the 
Chinese law and custom of 1843 is still applied by the 
law of the Colony to Chinese people in Hong Kong, and 
then proceeds to compare the equivalent provision of modern 
‘Chinese law. One chapter contains a summary of public 
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opinion on the question of how far such Chinese law and 
custom should be preserved, and one is devoted to a study 
of modern Chinese social structure in this connection. 


Chapter VI of the report is a summary of recommen- 
dations. The first deals with the subject of marriage and 
includes a proposal that a date should be laid down after 
which it would be unlawful for a Chinese man domiciled 
in Hongkong to take a concubine. The position of women 
who are already concubines and their children should be 
safeguarded. Provision would be made for the registration 
of Chinese customary marriages and of marriages carried 
out according to Chinese law, and for recognizing divorces 
earried out in accordance with modern Chinese law subject 
to certain conditions. These proposals about marriage and 
divorce relate only to Chinese persons domiciled in Hong- 
kong since other persons are in any case subject in these 
matters to the law of their country of domicile. It is also 
proposed that the law dealing with domicile should be 
amended so as to facilitate the acquisition and proof of 


Hongkong domicile. 


Other recommendations deal with adoption, inheritance 
and the administration of estates, special attention being 
paid to the question of intestate succession. The recom- 
mendations conclude with a proposal that public opinion 
should be further consulted before action is taken and that 
a Committee of experts should, in due course, be appointed 
to advise Government as to the necessary wit Aer or de- 
claratory legislation. 


The last chapter of the report deals with the method 
of putting into effect the Committee’s recommendations and 
includes a number of draft Bills. The Committee’s conclu- 
— are amplified and illustrated by lengthy appendices. 

his report has already received the preliminary considera- 
tion of Government and has been laid before the Executive 
Council. Sir Man Kam Lo has, as a member of Executive 
Council, recorded -his comments on the report in a memo- 
randum. ‘ir Man Kam, whilst paying tribute to the in- 


dustry and scholarship of the members of the Committee, 


does not entirely agree with all their conclusions. 


He sug- 
gests that so long as there survive 


, In living form, those 


_ Chinese customs which now have the force of: law in the 


Colony, no sufficient case has been made out for their 
extinction by legislation; once they die out and are no 
longer invoked it will be unnecessary to extinguish them. 
Sir Man Kam fully agrees with the Committee’s view that 
public comment should be invited before the Committee’s 
advice is accepted or rejected. 


-The public are invited to offer their comments on the 


report and these should be sent to the Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs. 


* 


EDUCATION IN HONGKONG 


The very popular Colonial Secretary of Hongkong, Mr. 
R. B. Black, when last week opening another of the many 
new schools in the Colony, outlined some principles. of 


Government regarding education here. Mr, Black inter alia | 
stated: 


“The Government’s Scanian Department is faced 
with a very great problem indeed. It is attempting its 
solution resourcefully and energetically and it is indeed 
fortunate in the assistance which it is receiving from volun- 
tary bodies and not least the Missionary bodies, which 
have played such an important part in the field of educa- | 
tion from the early days of this Colony and have played it 
with the kind of devotion and sincerity which must always 
leave its mark on the social well-being and development of 
the people who benefit in consequence. 


“The problem for Hongkong, as for other cidniela in. 
this part of the world; has been aggravated by ‘the dis- 


- 


ruption caused not only by the World War but, even more 
disastrously, by the Occupation which placed a ‘mortmain’ 
on the life of Hongkong for very nearly four tragic years. 
Our problems, therefore, have not only been those of 
improving what existed before but of having to relate such 
improvement to a programme of restoring what had existed 
before. 


“This is not, of course, the whole extent of the problem 


since the War; in these latter years our normal population 
has been swollen on account of the shelter we have given 
to a very large population of displaced persons, presenting 
questions of administration of a most unusual and highly 
concentrated nature, and calling for an exceptional display 
of resourcefulness and ingenuity by the people of the Colony 
and by their Government. It is most important that such 
resourcefulness should not be called out merely on account 
of expediency; it must find its inspiration in the conscience 
of us all and in our sense of obligation to all who form 
part of our community. What we owe to.our children is 
highly placed amongst our, paramount responsibilities. 

“It is a notable characteristic of the Chinese that they 
value education, and I am certain that they do not regard 
it merely as a ticket which a traveller buys in order to 
secure transport to some particular destination. In other 
words, the desire for education amongst the Chinese is not 
just for something which will lead to a materialistic goal. 
It would be asking too much indeed if they did not show 
an interest in education because it will enable their children 
to secure a livelihood and possibly to improve their position 
in society, but I have found that this is not the end of it 
all and that the Chinese regard Education as a means to 


better understanding. Our schools, therefore, must have. 


a spiritual and ethical impulse. 


““His Excellency the Governor in his address in Legis- 
lative Council during its Budget Meeting drew attention 
once more to Government’s policy on primary schools; the 
expansion and improvement of primary education in the 
Colony remains our first priority; we recognise it as the 
firm base and foundation for the whole of our educational 
structure. We are still a long way from our goal of pro- 
viding primary education for all the children of this Colony, 


either through Government schools or through those run 


by Voluntary Bodies, but we are getting on with the task 
and the number of children attending primary schools con- 
tinues to show a marked increase. We are improving the 
facilities for training teachers but, of course, teachers are 
not enough by themselves, just as accommodation for schools 
is not enough by itself. They must go together and the 
accommodation must conform with the physical requirements 
of modern schools. 
* 


HONGKONG HOUSING 


The problem of low-cost housing in Hongkong appears 
unsolvable. Much agitation has been noted in the past when 


_ the question of housing for the so-called underprivileged— 


which are the vast majority—was publicly aired. Many 
efforts were made to provide decent accommodation for 
the people who are earning moderate incomes but on the 


whole the housing situation of the majority, in spite of 


the vast private building boom, remains very unsatisfactory. 
Plans are, however, now under way for the creation of a 

Government organization similar to the Improvement Trust 
ini Singapore, for the purpose of carrying out large-scale 


housing projects for the under-privileged. Final details re-— 


main to be drawn up, but principles have been approved, 
and it was officially stated that important schemes, modelled 
on the Hongkong Housing Society’s property in Kowloon, 
are intended. The Colonial Secretary, when opening the 
Housing Society’s flats last. year, indicated that it could be 


regarded as a pilot scheme fdr rapid extension at the appro- 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 

Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
“HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


. Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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priate time. The aim is to house slum-dwellers in reasonable 
accommodation at rentals as low as possible, using the 
Housing Society’s guide for alleviating hardship. Condi- 
tions in Hongkong differ from those in Singapore, but the 


jntention is to set up an Improvement Trust with the same 


objectives, modified to local conditions. 
RESETTLEMENT OF SQUATTERS IN HONGKONG 


Nearly 35,000 persons have now been resettled under 
the Government’s squatter clearance and _ resettlement 
scheme, was stated last week by the Hon. K. M. A, Barnett, 
Chairman of the Urban Council, in his latest progress 
report. Of this total about 12,000 were children. More 
than two-thirds of the settlers are being accommodated 
in ten resettlement villages in Kowloon. with the rest housed 
in five villages on the Island. A total of 7,266: cottages, 
of which 3,306 are of the approved type, have been built, in 
addition to 131 shops and 29 workshops. Some 140 cot- 
tages, seven shops and four ee are in the course 
of construction. 


Tke various approved areas have now been provided 
with seven schools, eight churches and seven welfare centres. 
At Man Wah Village, Homuntin, 2,164 cottages, 26 shops 
and two workshops have been completed and the number of 
people in this village at the end of March stood at 12,000. 
At Homuntin New Village, 367 cottages and 30 shops have 
been built with five new cottages under construction. At 
the end of the month the population of the village stood at 
2,449. The total of settlers at Po Man Village, Homuntin, 
at the end of March was 293. 
have been built with three new cottages under construction. 
Work on the supply of water to the Homuntin area is con- 
tinuing. At Fuk Wah Village, Ngau Tau Kok, 228 cot- 
tages, eight shops and six workshops have been completed 
with ten cottages, one shop and two workshops in the 
course of erection. At the end of March ever 1,000 persons 
had been resettled. The access road from the River Jordan 
to Sham Wan is now half completed. Chi Man Village, 
King’s Park, now has 633 completed cottages with 45 under. 
construction. In addition, four shops are under construc- 
tion with two already completed. The population of this 
village rose to over 2,000. Wai Man Village at Lai Chi 
Kok has a total of 194 cottages and one shop with two 
cottages under construction. The number of settlers in 
this village at the end of March stood at 910. 

A total of 157 cottages and eight workshops have been 
completed at Pok Oi Village, Kowloon City, the population 
of which totalled 1,006. Lok Man Village at To Kwa Wan 
now has 100 cottages completed with a total of 487 set- 
tlers. Eight new cottages are in the course of construction 
at Pui Man Village, Tung Tau, with 583 already completed. 


The total number of people in this village at the end of 


March was 2,575. Kwong Man Village at Tai Hang Sai 
has 390 completed cottages and its population at the end 
of the month totalled 1,925. At Hing Wah Village, Chai 
Wan, the number of settlers increased by 557 to 6,688 at 
the end of’March. Here 1,550 cottages and 49 shops have 


been completed with 32 new cottages and one shop under 


construction. Work on the access road to the village is 
nearing completion. At present Kung Man Village at Mount 
Davis has a total of 244 cottages with 13 in the course 
of erection. 
‘Wat, stood at 873 at the end of March. In this village 
five new cottages are under construction with 163 already 
completed. In addition, the villagers now receive a sup- 


ply of water laid from the Mount Parker catchwater. The — 


population of Ching Man Village, Sookunpoo, increased by 
nearly 100 by the end of March. This village now has 232 


_ cottages completed with 17 under construction, 


In this village 162 cottages 


The population of Kau Man Village, Fu Tau | 
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HONGKONG’S ROADS 


Colony engineers had every reason to be proud of 
Hongkong’s roads, particularly those on the Kowloon side 
where there was a 57-mile, constantly rejuvenated circuit 
around the New Territories.- This compliment was paid by 
Dr, §. G. Davis and endorsed by Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, when 
they continued their series of talks on Hongkong over Radio 
Hongkong last week. The speakers traced the development 
of roads since the early days of Hongkong, Dr. Davis going 
back to a December, 1841 issue of the Canton Register which 
said that Queen’s Road could only have been accomplished 
with great labour and perseverance because in many places 
the granite base ran right down to the sea. Fr, Ryan 
pointed out that Queen’s Road had been accomplished within 
12 months of the Colony’s beginning—truly remarkable. 

There were at the start sedan chairs and then a little 
later pony carts and carriages. In this connection the 
speakers recalled that in 1842 a horse and carriage had 
been brought in to show off the new road. The Colony’s 
pioneer Administration did not waste much time in the 
neg of building roads and late in 1841 the Wongneichong 

Shaukiwan route had been built. Four years later this 


seid had been extended from Shaukiwan to Stanley. The 


next road was in the other direction—as far as Aberdeen. 

By 1848 there were 25 miles of roads on the Island— 
another notable accomplishment. But it was not until 70 
years later that a road finally linked Wongneichong to Re- 
pulse Bay. There was no hotel at Repulse Bay then and 
people did not take to beach bathing as. much as they did 
today. With the construction of these outlying roads the 
internal development of streets went on simultaneously, 
and an 1845 map (with data produced in 1844) had streets 


which were named—Pottinger, Peel, Wellington, Graham, 


Lyndhurst and Aberdeen. 


ie Ryan recalled that Lyndhurst was a man who had 
been born in America but who had later gone to England. 
The fact that Lyndhurst Terrace was in existence in 1843 
was an amazing commentary on the ability of the Colony’s 
engineers, Dr. Davis said. Fr. Ryan referred to a copy 
of an early picture of Spring Garden (Lane), one of the 
roads which ran from Queen’s Road to Johnston Road. 
The picture showed a stream coming down from a hillside. 
That hillside was now Kennedy Road. 


Dr. Davis recalled that as early as 1845 an Army en- 


gineer, a Captain Cotton, had planned the pattern of the © 


city just as well as it was today. The influence of the 
Army had played’ a major role in the development of roads 
and that from Tytam to Stanley had been developed from 
a path by the military. When Kowloon was occupied the 
road problem was just as great if not greater than it had 
been on the Island side. However, by 1919 the 57-mile 
circuit. around the New Territories had been completed. 
Nathan Road in 1865 was a big step forward. Fifteen 
years later the Peak was developed. 

A big revolution came when there was growing wear 
and tear along the roads at the time when horse carriages 
and sedan chairs began to give way to the first motorcars. 
Whole roads kad to be re-surfaced completely. That, pre- 
sumably, was the time when the authorities had to start 
macadamizing. Another thing which did not help the roads 
at all was the coming of electricity, gas and running water. 
Roads had then to be dug up for the necessary installations. 

The Colony has 429 miles of roads—181 miles being 
on Hongkong Island, 109 miles in Kowloon and 139 miles 
in the New Territories. 


* * * 


HONGKONG COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


A few days ago the prospectus of a new public com- | 
pany, the Textile Corporation. of .Hongkong.Ltd., was pu- 
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blished in which are some interesting references to the local 
cotton spinning industry. Wheelock Marden & Co. Ltd. are 
the new Corporation’s secretaries and general managers. 
The references are as follows: 


The Cotton Industry in Hongkong in its present phase - 


Owes its existence to the movement of capital, business and 
industry generally from North China which commenced 
even before political changes had manifested themselves. 
The trend towards the fiscal and political advantages offered 
by the Colony was accentuated by the shipment of machinery 
which had been ordered some years in advance and for 
le installation of which Shanghai and the North seemed 
to offer no attraction. Consequently textile machinery was 
diverted here, some was removed from North China and 
some thirteen mills with 190,000 spindles had been establish- 
ed by 1949, the total eventually reaching 205,000 spindles. 
There had always existed small weaving establishments in 
the Colony which imported the yarn they consumed and the 
establishment of spinning here substantially extended that 
branch of the business. There are now some 4,000 power 
looms in operation in the Colony. | 


The Colony had not been considered as ideal for the 
development of a thriving textilé industry largely, it may 
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be supposed, owing to the superior attractions of alterna- 
tive siting within the tariff wall which surrounded the vast 


-markets of the mainland. There was also the fact that 


trained and skilled operators were not readily available. A 
disadvantage that all raw material must be imported and a 
large proportion of finished products exported is shared 
to a great extent by England and Japan. Hongkong’s ma- 
chinery, however, is largely modern and its manufacturing, 
costs, whilst somewhat higher than in Japan, compare favour- 
ably with those in Britain. 


A feature of Hongkong’s cotton mills is the provision 
of dormitories and subsidized meals for their workers 


brought about by the necessity of housing an expatriate 


labour force, most of whom migrated with their families 
from North China. Although these amenities are still gen- — 
erally afforded to the labour forces, normal wastage and 
the introduction of trainees has resulted in a substantial 
proportion being now composed of local labour. 


The circumstances under which many mills were esta- 
blished in the Colony at a time when remittances were 
available from China and anticipated profits were large, 
terided to accentuate the known tendency of Chinese in- 
dustrialists as a whole towards undercapitalisation and the 
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falling markets of 1949 led in many cases to uneconomic 
borrowing. 


This situation has persisted despite the prosperity 
which the industry enjoyed during the Korean boom, 


A comparison of the costs of raw cotton and of manu- 
facturing with selling prices current from time to time 
tends to confirm the view held by the trade generally that 
reasonably prudent operation, avoidance of overstocking 
raw cotton, combined with willingness to effect forward 
sales of yarn freely, could have resulted in profitable opera- 
tion throughout, by manufacturers with adequate working 
capital. 


Owing to the absence of a Cotton Yarn Exchange in 
the Colony, there are no easy facilities ready to hand to 
effect ‘covering’ of a position and mill operators who have 
failed to make the fullest use of such a forward market 
as exists have frequently been forced to absorb losses which 
were unanticipated throughout the period of manufacture. 
This has sometimes been contributed to by exchange and 
import restrictions, embargoes and prohibitions. 


* * 


ALLEGED DIFFICULTIES OF HONGKONG TEXTILE 
MAN UFACTURERS 


As a result of the recent decision ‘by the Hongkong 
Government to lift restrictions on the importation of Japa- 
nese textiles and allow transhipment of these goods to 
- Indonesia through Hongkong, the local spinners, weavers, 
knitters and dyers gathered in general meeting to request 
the Government to reconsider. They submitted that the 


lifting of such restrictions would cause a collapse of the 


local textile industry. 


The petition was as follows: The textile industry in 


Hongkong is a very young one. The establishment of spin- 
ning and weaving mills is solely due to the fact that just 
after World War II Japan, with its production of yarn 
and cotton piece goods far from the normal standard, was 
unable to supply such countries as Pakistan, Indochina, and 
Indonesia with the goods they urgently required. 


Consequently capital in Hongkong was invested in 
spinning mills which resulted in 200,000 spindles being put 
into operation during 1949. 


Following the establishment of spinning mills in Hong- 
‘kong certain people began investing in weaving mills as well, 
and in 1950 some 6,000 sets of the most up-to-date looms, 
and 500 hand looms were put into operation. At the same 
time 350 knitting factories and 15 dyeing factories were 


also established to meet with demands made on local textiles 
from abroad. 


As a result of the rapid growth of the industry over 
200,000 persons, including their dependants, are now relying 
on this trade for their living. 


From a study of the 1952 statistics on exportations 
from Hongkong, it can be seen that the textile industry 
has exported about one-seventh of the total, which is more 


than 60 per cent of the exportation ‘of locally manufactured 
goods. 


However, inthe the latter part of 1951 and the be- 
ginning of 1952, as a result of the signing of the Peace 
Treaty with J apan, controls over Japanese imports were 
lifted by the local Authorities and the market became flooded 
with Japanese textiles which were sold at cheaper rates 
than local: products. Within a matter of months, no fewer 
than 6,000,000 yards of cloth were imported into the Colony 
and dumped by indiscriminate speculators, principally for 


the market continued to decline, 
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re-export to other countries. The fact that Japan, with the 
advantage of the exchange position, was able to export 
textiles to overseas markets using Hongkong as her entre- 
pot naturally caused the Colony to. lose those overseas mar- 
kets which it had held prior to the signing of the Peace 
Treaty. 


In view of this, the local textile industry was soon 


‘faced with a grave financial crisis and the nightshift work 


necessary previously in some factories was abandoned. As 
several factories were 
forced to close down altogether, ‘while others were faced 
with inevitable collapse in the near future. 


At this stage, the local weavers as well as spinners 
petitioned the Government for assistance to ward off the 
total collapse of the textile industry. The Government in-| 
tervened on their behalf and restrictions were accordingly — 


placed on the importation of Japanese textiles in May, 
1952. 


‘Business, however, was not brisk since most countries 
were hampered -by the import controls of their Governments. 
Having resumed normal production after the war, they were 
also in a position to supply demands for local consumption 
and importations from other sources were unnecessary. 


In November, 1952, the importation of cotton piece 
goods was suddenly restricted by Indonesia owing to diffi- 
culties of exchange. This tight control on the imports caused 
the local market for textiles to go into another slump, 
since Indonesia had always been one of its main pur- 


chasers. 


During this dull féviod, lasting from November, 1952 
to March, 1953, one large spinning mill and a weaving 
mill were faced ‘with bankruptcy and were obliged to close 
down. Other factories were not doing well and some were 


- tottering on the brink of collapse when towards the end 


of March, the Indonesian Government lifted its prevailing 
restrictions on the importation of Textiles, and this served 
as a reprieve. 


However, the optimism of the struggling industry was 
short-lived, inasmuch as the Government announced that 
prevailing "restrictions on the importation of Japanese tex- 
tiles will be lifted, and transhipment of same allowed 
through Hongkong to Indonesia. — 


Since the Indonesian Government had never concluded 
any sound trade agreement with Japan a difficulty in the 
exchange to facilitate a large trade between these two 
countries has always existed. Therefore, the lifting of 
such bans on transhipment of Japanese textiles to Indonesia 
through Hongkong would doubtless solve the existing diffi- 
culty, and any trade previously enjoyed by Hongkong with 
Indonesia would most certainly be suspended in favour of 
Japanese textiles which have always been quoted at a cheaper 
rate than the Colony’s products. 


The reason why the local textile industry can never 


compete with the Japanese textile industry may be attri- 


buted to the fact that the latter industry is a much larger > 
organisation with a longer history. Then, too, the industry 
is assisted by its Government and electrical and power sup- 
plies are obtained at cheaper rates. The Japanese textile 
industry is also in a position to secure labour, shipping 
and insurance rates at costs lower than those obtained 
by the local industry. 


In view of the foregoing, the members of the local 
textile associations are convinced that should the Government 
relax its present embargo on Japanese textiles, it would 
mean the total collapse of the textile industry in Hongkong 


within a matter of months and mass unemployment would 
inevitably result. 


ld 


its regeneration. 
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A _ SURVEY OF THE TAIWAN ECONOMY 


By Frank H. H. King, M.A. 


(Lecturer in Economics, University of Hongkong) 


_ With the threat that peace may break out just any day, 
Taiwan and the National Government of China are again 
in the news. It is probable that any political settlement 
in Asia negotiated between the democracies and Red China 
will make some mention of Formosa and the Nationalists. 
It is not my purpose to follow the controversial speculations 
which have been reported but a survey of the Taiwan 


economy must have some political point of reference. 


In the process of talks with Chinese economists and 
officials, one may frequently hear the expression, ‘‘When 
we return to. the Mainland... .” It is an expression 
repeated with all the feeling and, determination of the 
exile. But whatever the political stgnificance or lack of 
significance of this oft repeated wish .... or manifesto, 
the question of the return has surprisingly little significance 
in a survey of the island’s current economic problems. 


The National Government reached Taiwan demoralized 
and defeated. The refugees realized that only if the people 
of China rose in their support would the National Govern- 
ment be able to return. They also knew that the National 
Government would have to give evidence of its reform, 
£o Taiwan had to have a model govern- 
ment. Now, Taiwan must have a successful land reform 
program. Taiwan must have a stable currency, Tr 
health projects, school projects, power projects . . in 
other words, a constantly rising standard of living. 


Compared with the success of the government on the 
mainland, the effort has been convincing. But this pro- 
gram of “Honesty in one island” has concentrated the at- 
tention of officials on Taiwan as an economic unit, as an 
economic entity, alone in the world of international econo- 
mic rivalries. This attitude has not been without its 
critics, but the responsible officials have tended to develop 
this economy, with United States aid, towards a goal of 
self-sufficiency. (And by “self-efficiency”’, I mean a state 
wherein a rising standard of living may be maintained 
through trade without aid, or economic independence). 


Then we can analyse the economy of the island with 
this same criterion of independence, without committing 
ourselves on the long-run international status of Taiwan. 
Perhaps the National Government will remain forever; 
perhaps the island will become a United Nations’ trusteeship. 
If the National Government should return to the Mainland, 


the economy of Taiwan will then be integrated with that 


of China proper. And in all honesty, I: must reveal my 


own political prejudice by stating that this is the solution 
which most appeals to me. 


The National Government on Taiwan is, then, tending 
to deal with the island as if it had accepted the proposition 
that the island would remain forever an economic entity. 
In this context I shall outline the recent economic history 
of and describe the current economic situation in Free 
China. 

* * 

By early 1945 China proper was suffering from a 
serious currency inflation, whether that currency be the 
national dollar, or the notes of the Federal Reserve Bank 
and Central Reserve Bank. Information available in Chung- 
king led planners to sapere the economies of ‘Taiwan and 


Mr. King travelled to Bi on a University ieomielh grant to 
study recent Chinese currency problems. 


the Northeast provinces had not been affected by. this 
inflation. Consequently, the National Government decided 
to insulate these two areas by maintaining separate cur- 
rencies, which were to be inherited directly from the Bank 


of Taiwan and the Bank of Manchukuo respectively. China 


proper was to have its own new currency—in fact, the first 
gold yuan notes are dated 1945, although, as we know, 
they were not issued until August, 1948. 


Unfortunately, the economy of Taiwan was not as 
stable as the planners in Chungking anticipated. Lack of 
capital maintenance and shortage of fertilizer had cut the 
island’s industrial and agricultural productivity. : 


At a time when productivity reached an all time low, 
V-J day ended the effective authority of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. Price controls and rationing systems broke down, 
and by the time the Chinese took over in late October, there 
was a serious inflation in Taiwan. Currency in circulation 


was three times the average of the previous year; bank 
deposits had doubled. 


The Bank of Taiwan found itself with an unbacked 
note issue of over 1,500 million yen. As in Hongkong, 
the backing for the note issue was kept at the empire’s 
capital, and the Tokyo-held assets of the Bank of Taiwan 
were appropriated by the occupying powers. So the Taiwan 
yen, later called the Taiwan dollar, became a managed 
currency linked with the national dollar, or fapi. 


Recovery was slow; sugar production reached a further 
low in the season of 1946-47. The rice crop showed an 
increase from 638,000 metric tons in 1945 to over a million 
metric tons in 1949. But the government furnished by the 
Nationalists was not of a type capable of directing the 
reconstruction work necessary for full scale economic re- 
covery, and the inflation continued. 


The fapi-Taipi exchange rates were adjusted from time 
to time, but the fapi inflation on the mainland obviously 
leaked into Taiwan, a factor hindering recovery and adding 
a further inflationary influence. In August 1948 the gold 
yuan—Taiwan dollar rate was fixed. Mainland refugees 
were able to remit funds to Taiwan, and within the last 
quarter of 1948 Taiwan notes in circulation increased 
three times; bank deposits, five times. 


The resulting hyperinflation of 1949 forced a currency 
change. The exchange of old for new Taiwan dollar was 
40,000 to 1. And measures were enacted to guard the 


value of the currency, although in this case, as in all similar 


cases, the test of the currency’s worth was very simply, 
“What will it buy?” Since the currency reform, prices 
have gone up nearly six times, and the amount of currency 
notes in circulation has long since passed the maximum 
established at the time of the reform, 


The amount of legal tender in circulation is but 
the effect, rather than the cause, of an inflationary situation. 
Taiwan’s basic economic problems are caused by the capital 
disinvestment during the war and by the need to under- 
take further construction of power installations, irrigation 
dams and works ... capital equipment of all kinds. But 
this need for reinvestment has been complicated by the 
necessity of supporting not only an ever-increasing native 
population, but also the unproductive army and refugee 
officials from the mainland. It is this investment effort 
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which seems to be mainly responsible for the inflationary 
pressures in Taiwan today. 


The statistical accuracy and significance of Chinese 
data is difficult to discover. One disgruntled . American 
official complained to me that the Chinese spent most. of 
their time trying to prevent the American economic ad- 
visors from obtaining a true picture of the economy. And 
it- is certain that common accounting terms must be carefully 
analysed before their significance can be appreciated. For 
example, government officials insist that this is a credit 
inflation and point to the balanced budget in support of 
their claim. To some degree they are right, but a budget 
deficit may be disguised through manipulating the ac- 
counts of national enterprises, and, 
balanced budget is inflationary under present conditions in 
Taiwan. | 

In our survey of current problems, we shall consider 
each sector of the economy. First, while it is true that 
the army is non-productive at the same time it demands 
food and foreign exchange, it is also true that American 
aid, both military and civilian, has removed a large per- 
centage of the military burden from the shoulders of the 
people of Taiwan. - 


In the agricultural section of the economy, production 
has increased. The main controversy here centers on the 
future of the sugar corporation, and the sugar policy is 
one factor in the recent resignation of K, C. Wu. 


As enemy property, the Chinese took over the four 
Japanese sugar companies and merged them into one, 
provincially administered, government enterprise. Despite 
the fact that the sugar industry provides Taiwan with 80% 
of her foreign exchange, it has been urged that rice should 
be substituted for sugar in consideration of the changing 
world supply situation, and especially in consideration of 
the fact tnat Japan no longer affords a certain market for 
“high cost” Taiwan sugar. Now there is no question but 
what the sugar corporation has difficulty selling its product, 
but this does not mean rice can or should be substituted 
for sugar. A complete substitution could not be effected 
since not all the land now under sugar production is suit- 
able for rice growing. The potentialities of rice as an 
export crop are modified by the fact that increased output 
will be needed for domestic consumption with the present 
rate of growth of the population. 


Taiwan sugar is not necessarily high cost sugar. The 
problems facing the national sugar corporation are typical 
of those faced by most government enterprises on the 
island. Firstly, inefficient mills are kept in operation to 
provide employment in areas where farmers and workers 
alike depend upon the corporation. Secondly, the corpora- 
tion is forced to employ an uneconomical number of em- 
ployees, especially in the administrative grades—A visit 
to any office on the island will give evidence of this situa- 
tion. Thirdly, the exchange rate is so arbitrary that sales 
receipts cannot be matched with real costs involved. And 
finally, first in first out bookkeeping practices show an 
unrealistically large profit under the inflationary conditions 
which prevail. Thus the government, through over 25 
different assessments and taxes, has been able to drain the 
corporation of its working capital, forcing it to borrow to 
finance both improvements and accumulating inventory due 
to the slow turn-over of the finished product. 


It is then a rather hasty conclusion to judge the sugar 
industry potentially uncompetitive. Improvement in sugar 
industry efficiency should parallel a policy designed to 
make possible the export of rice. A high price of rice 
would encourage production and sale of the crop, but this 
would conflict with the government’s price control program. 


in any case, even a- 
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When rice prices have been relatively low there have been 
cases of farmers feeding rice to their farm animals, an 
unnecessary and wasteful situation. Or the government 
might encourage the import of wheat flour, substitute the 
imported flour for rice and export the rice. There should 


be a profit on such a transaction under current market con- 
ditions. 


Any great improvement in standard of living of the 
agricultural community depends upon the investment pro- 
grams which are, at the present time, inflationary in effect. 
These problems are under consideration by the Joint Com- 
mittee for Rural one of the least criticised 
agencies of American aid. 


It is the Joint Committee for Rural Reconstruction 
which demonstrates the new techniques in the application 
of fertilizer, without which any hope of economic self- 
sufficiency for the island would be impossible. The Joint 
Committee for Rural Reconstruction has also started a re- 
forestration scheme and sponsored local health units which 
have been so successful that the danger of over-population 
is becoming an ever more serious problem. Education in 
the techniques and necessity of birth control is as slow 
among Chinese peasants as it is among certain Western 
religious groups. But birth-control is, of necessity, a long 
range program. 


Rice and sugar are not, of course, Taiwan’s only export 
crops, and the Joint Committee for Rural Reconstruction is 
undertaking research in the rates of rey banana, orange 
and tea plantations. 


This summer the land will belong to the tiller, and 
the promises of many years’ standing will be fulfilled. An 
interesting feature of this land reform program is the 
method @f payment to be made to the landlord. Thirty 
per cent of the price of the land holdings will be paid 
in the form of industrial shares; thus certain nationally- 
owned enterprises will be turned over entirely to private 
individuals. This is an important development. Wealth 
has been traditionally considered as land, gold bars, silver 
and forms of jewellery. Now there is a forced transfer 
from wealth in land to wealth in industry. It is the hope 
of the government that this will establish a new pattern 


and that private capital can be mobilized for industrial de- 
velopment. 


Such a change in outlook could be revolutionary. But 
much depends upon the Government’s policy to private in- 
dustry. The present complaints are first, that the govern- 
ment is turning over the least profitable of its industries 
to the one-time landlords. More general complaints from 
already established businesses deal with the multiplicity of 
regulations, the rationing system of foreign exchange, the 
controls on the import of capital, and the complexities of 
the tax system. The recent tax reform was certainly an 
improvement, but there are still 17 different forms of tax, 
direct and indirect, to be paid by business men, 


We have passed quite naturally from our discussion of 
the agricultural section of the economy to an analysis of 
industry in Taiwan. And it is to the important question 
of government policy to industry that so much time and 
effort is being directed. There are those who consider 
that the encouragement of high cost industries places a 
burden on the people of the island that they do not need 
to bear. Sugar and rice can be traded for textiles. There 
can be an éxchange of agricultural products for manufac- 
tured goods. Any investment. program should be directed 
towards agriculture, and perhaps to some of the firms 
‘already established on the island. 
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As the Minister of Finance has pointed out, there 
is a limit beyond which it may be very difficult to ‘expand 
and improve agricultural production. Both phases of the 
economy should receive attention, and, since many Chinese 
have had experience with textile manufacture, and since 


such manufacture employs a relatively large number of 


persons, the production of textiles should be encouraged. 


The validity of these arguments depends in part upon 
whether or not the government should plan the economy 
with reference to the mainland or as a unit in itself. It is 


here that the political issues most obviously concern the 


economist, 


There is certainly a case for a balanced economy in 
Taiwan, but it depends for its full force upon the pro- 
position that a return to the mainland is in the distant 


~ future. For given a political connection with China pro- 


per, specialization is safer and theoretically more produc- 
tive. And while I saw no beggars in Taiwan, there is a 
great deal of underemployment, the common feature of 
underdeveloped economies. Statistics tend to show that 


Taiwan manufactured textiles have been responsible for the > 


saving of foreign exchange and that after some months 
in operation the factories have become more efficient and 
have cut both costs and sales price. Thus, while the cost 
of living has been going up, the cost of textiles has been 


going down. These facts plead for a balanced economy. 


During my visit to Taiwan I visited the aluminum 
works, the steel works, a DDT plant, a fertilizer plant 
anda soy bean oil factory in Kaohsiung. It reminded 
me of a visit to an English garden. ‘‘The roses were in 
full blcom last week; the snap dragons will look grand 
next week. But right now there is a bit of a lull.” 


The Aluminum plant was not operating. The power 


shortage during the dry season forced this inactivity. The 
high cost of the locally produced insecticide and arguments 
over WHO standards had caused a temporary halt in 


- production at the DDT plant. The steel mill was in partial 


operation, and the fertilizer plant was actually working 
at capacity. 


All these industries had certain common _ problems. 
Raw material is bought from the government at arbitrary 
prices. The Aluminum corporation is forced to buy ineffi- 
cient bauxite ore mined by soldier labor. The sugar cor- 
poration buys locally produced sacks at NT$4.00 more than 
those imported from Pakistan. Workers are paid in the 
complicated system which includes a small basic wage plus 
allowances which often amount to more than the basic 
wage itself. For example, there are schooling supplements, 
marriage allowances, funeral expenses, hospital and in- 
surance costs, and, for the higher grade, housing, gasoline 
and car allowances. Rice is sometimes supplied in kind. 


In summary, the government cannot let business alone. 
Controls, regulations, arbitrary decisions and complicated 
system of tax collections, wage payments, exchange rates 
and rationing and price control are bound to distort the 
production pattern and make it almost impossible to discover 
the market relationships whieh would exist in a free 


* * 


We should here return to an examination of the cur- 
rency. By 1950 it was obvious that the NT$200 million 
legal maximum set at the time of the currency reform 
would soon be passed. An extra-limit issue was authorized 
to finance productive enterprises. But this fails to reveal 
the source of the trouble. If liquid assets are drained from 
industry to finance unproductive government expenditures, 
industry can be forced to finance productive enterprises 
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by borrowing. This, as I have suggested, is but another 
way of disguising a budget deficit, and is an example of the 
caution with which usual definitions should be accepted 
when dealing with the economy of Taiwan. 


In addition to the intra and extra limit issue, there is 
a subsidiary issue equal to half the original intra-limit 
issue. And there is a special dollar for the islands. Total 
note circulation for February of this year amounted to 
NT$719,000,000. The government is very proud of the 
fact that all this is 100% backed. There is gold to back 
the intra-note issue; gold, foreign exchange and godown 
receipts to back the remainder. This is another, example 
of the systique of backing. The question which confronts 
the Taiwanese people is still simple. What will all this 
money buy? 


Walking through the streets of Taipei and doing a 
little window shopping, one realizes immediately to be 
far from Hong Kong. There is quite naturally nothing of 
the variety of material which is available here. In fact, 
Taiwan is proud of its austerity program. However, suit- 
able this may be to times of national emergency, it cannot 
but be inflationary in tendency. Farmers and workers are 
sometimes paid for the production of goods before they 
are sold; and often when the goods are sold it is to foreign 
countries. The foreign exchange thus earned may- be spent 
on investment goods. Thus the quantity of consumer goods 
available is relatively small. 


All these.facts suggest a continuation of the inflation, 
but not, perhaps, a flight from the currency. I say “per- 
haps” because faith in a currency depends upon psychologi- 
cal as well as economic considerations, and the political 
situation is in transition. Now despite the rising price 
level, goods are available, and the government has been 
sufficiently trusted so that some faith is put in its claim 
for future increased productivity. However, there is nothing 
so effective as a rice shortage to start monetary panic. 


The temptation to meddle in the activities of national 
enterprises seems too great to be overcome. But some 
rational business management of these vital industries 


should be established, and a system of bookkeeping set up 


to allow consistent analysis of an industries real position. 
Keeping in mind the danger of currency inflation, invest- 
ment may be continued, but always with the caution that | 


people demand the right to buy current consumer goods 
with their cash. 


American aid in the economic field is vital in this 
stage of the economic development of the island. Its 
effect is not only to allow the undertaking of long range 
investment projects, of agricultural education and improve- 
ment, but, in the political field, it may be providing the im- 
petus to sound management which gives the people a tenta- 
tive confidence and faith in their government's economic 
policy. 


There are two basic matters of concern. The first is 
the rapid increase in the population which may double in 
the next half century. The second is the intolerable double 
government—national and provincial—which is imposed, 
temporarily, on the island. The solution to this depends 


upon international political events beyond the scope of my 


subject. But no one with an interest in the welfare of 
the people of the island can ignore the friction and tension 
between refugee mainlander and Taiwanese, 


The prevailing economic policy of the National Gov- 
ernment seems to be made without any specific reference to 
a return to the mainland. And, in the long run, this wiil 
be to the advantage of the island of Taiwan, whatever its — 
political future. 
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RICE OF FORMOSA 


By J. Y. Yang 


Rice consists of the grain obtained from Oryza sativa, 
a species of grass which is extensively cultivated in irrigated 
fields in all tropical and sub-tropical countries. There are 
countless varieties. In Calcutta museum there were over 
1,100 varieties of Indian rice alone, in addition to 1,300 
kinds from other countries. Like those in other places of 
Asia, the varieties of rice grown in Formosa are classified 
under two headings, i.e. glutinous and _  non-glutinous. 
Glutinous rice, commonly known as “ # # ” (No-mi) is 
subclassified as round-shape and long shape. Glutinous rice 
is used chiefly for distilling native wine or spirits, also in 
making puffed rice, pastry, sweetmeats, and dumplings; it 
is considered to be heating and to have a bad effect upon 
the health if used constantly. On account of its constipat- 
ing properties, it is used by the Chinese in the treatment 
of diarrhoea and also as a diuretic. Non-glutinous rice is 
divided into Feng-lai (% #® ) and Tsai-lai (# #). The 
former was transplanted from Japan while the latter was 
introduced from China by Fukienese and Cantonese during 
the early 17th century. All varieties of rice can be 
planted in either irrigated or upland fields. Rice, there- 
fore, has names like “water rice’ and “upland rice”. 
Both Feng-lai and Tsai-lai are planted and harvested twice 
a year. The first is sown between February and March 
and harvested between May and July, while the second is 
sown between July and August and harvested between 
November and December. There is another variety of 
middle crop. Its time of sowing and harvesting range 
between those of the former two respectively. 


Before being hulled to remove the husk, rice is known 

as “Paddy” or “Rough rice’. After hulling process, it is 

1 Bi as “Cargo rice’. After being milled for the re- 
moval of the outer skin, it is known as ‘skinned or white 
rice”, A final process turns out ‘“‘polished rice’’—the article 
of ordinary domestic consumption. At each stage various 


by-products are obtained. They are known as “Husk”, 
“Rice bran’, etc. 


History of Rice Cultivation 


As a sub-tropical island with adequate rainfall, For- 
mosa is very suitable for rice growing. At the beginning 
of the 17th century Hakka from Kwangtung and Fukienese 
immigrated into Formosa. They brought rice seeds from 
their motherlands and started to plant on the island by 
the primitive methods. In 1624, the Dutch came to the 
island. After occupation, they encouraged agricultural de- 
velopment of arable land by giving farmers financial aid 
in order to enable them to obtain seeds, tools, and cattle 
for farming purposes. In 1661, the late General Cheng 
Hsing Kung ( # *®& w ) of Ming Dynasty invaded with an 
army Formosa and succeeded to settle in some _ areas 
where his men had to grow rice. The Chinese invader was 
further developing the rice cultivation on the island. Man- 
churian troops of Ching Dynasty conquered the island in 
1684 and as a result of restoration of peace, more people 
immigrated into the island from China. Most of them 
engaged in agricultural cultivation. By that time, the plains 
of Tainan and Changhua, the vicinity of Taichung and the 
lower part of Tanshui River were under exploitation. Dur- 
ing the period 1691 to 1721, more than 70 dams were 
constructed and repaired for irrigation purposes. The total 
area of irrigated fields amounted to 51,494 Kung Ching 
by that time. Later the area of cultivation extended to 
the valleys and slopes of mountains as more newcomers 


arrived. Up to 1800, the plains of Taipeh and Taichung 
were developed into rice fields. 


In 1895, the Japanese took possession of the island 
and continued to develop the rice production there. During 
1895 to 1931, as Japan faced a shortage of food, the Japan- 
ese devoted themselves to irrigation, seed and fertilization 
promotion. Table 1 shows the upward trend under the 
Japanese of yearly production of paddy since 1900. In 
1931, the annual production of paddy was 1,068,549 metric 
tons which was 348 percent above 1900. Since 1932, 
Japanese home production of rice began to increase so that 
it became possible to devote efforts to a new agricultural 
development, viz, the development of sugarcane plantations. 


But rice production continued well under the Japanese. In 
1938, the highest peak in rice production of 1,402,414 
metric tons was reached. The index of average output per 


highest record of 238 percent, 


To protect the sources of food supply, the Japanese 
imposed rice control after the Sino-Japanese War broke 


out in 19387. 


Kung Ching with 1900 as a base’ year _ also reached the 


Farmers had to sell all paddy they produced 


to the local authorities except the quantities reserved for 
their own consumption and for seed purposes. 
rationed at 10.5 kilogram per person per month. 


Total Production Average Production 

Year Cultivated of paddy per Kung Ching 

Kung Ching Index ‘Metric Tons Index Kilogram Index 
1900 325,653 100 307,147 100 943 100 
1901 353,360 109 437,977 143 1,239 131 
1902 344,989 106 403,061 131 1,168 124 
1903 394,868 121 525,316 171 1,330 141 
1904 435,134 134 594,266 193 1,366 145 
1905 447,432 137 621,978 203 1,390 147 
1906 458,591 141 566,940 185 1,236 131 
1907 471,647 145 644,592 210 1,367... 145 
1908 478,953 147 665,232 217 1,389 147 
1909 478,955 147 661,421 215 1,381 146 
1910 456,276 140 598,211 195 1,311 139 
1911. 478,780 147 641,516 209 1,340 142 
1912 481,204 148 578,087 188 1,201 127 
1913 494,313 152 732,331 238 1,482 157 
1914 499,679 153 658,322 214 1,317 140 
1915 491,089 151 683,511 223 1,392 148 
1916 471,677 145 664,167 216 1,408 149 
1917 466,184 143 690,545 225 1,481 157 
1918 483,344 | 148 661,744 215 1,369 145 
1919 497,211 153 703,320 229 1,415 150 
1920 500,169 154 691,764 225 1,383 147 
1921 495,426 152 710,899 231 1,435 152 
1922 511,241 157 777,881 253 1,521 161 
1923 507,829 156 695,155 226 1,369 . 145 
1924 531,450 163 868,090 283 1,633 173 
1925 550,835 169 920,452 300 1,671 177 
1926 567,172 174 887,739 289 1,565 166 
1927 585,011 180 985,524 321 1,685 179 
1928 584,918 180 970,715 316 1,660 176 
1929 567,952 174 925,824 301 1,630 173 
1930 614,390 189 1,052,931 343 1,714 182 
1931 633,726 195 1,068,549 348 1,686 179 
1932 664,325 204 1,278,459 416 1,924 204 
1933 675,476 207 1,194,549 389 1,768 187 
1934 666,979 205 1,298,412 423 1,947 206 
1935 678 ,629 208 1,303,164 424 1,920 204 
1936 681,548 209 1,365,484 445 2,004 213 
1937 657,685 202. 1,319,018 429 2,006 — 213 
1938 625,398 192 1,402,414 457 2,242 238 
1939 626,131 192 1,307,391 426 2,088 221 
1940 638 ,622 196 1,128,784 368 1,768 187 
1941 646,927 199 1,199,006 390 1,852 197 
1942 616,529 189 1,171,182 . 881 1,900 201 
1943 610,051 187 1,125,804 367 1,845 196 
1944 600,688 184 1,068,121 348 1,778 189 
1945 502,018 154 638,828 208 1,273 135 
1946 — 564,016 173 894,021 291 1,585 168 
1947 677,557 208 999,012 325 1,474 156 
1948 717,744 220 1,068,421 305 1,407 149 
1949 747,675 230 1,214,523 395 1,624 172 
1950 770,262 230 1,421,486 463 1,845, 196 
1951 789,075 242 1,484,792 480 1,882 200 
1952 790,000 243 1,600,000 530° 2, 025 215 . 


Each Kung Ching equalling 10,000 square meters. 


Table 1 


Rice Production in Formosa 


Total Area 


Rice was 


May 7, 1958 


Table 2 
Exports of Formosan Rice by Destinations 
(Unit: Metric Tons) 
Year Total Japan Korea Others 
47,594 1,391 46,200 
38,521 14,307 24,214 
1908 ., 162,730 154,728 8,002 
153,537 150,668 2,689 
106,114 103,788 2,376 
1914 86,125 85,584 241 
231,988 94,542 16,846 
1917 116,854 114,230 2,624 
146,754. 146,300 424 
262,449 262,275 174 
1836 .. 311,466 304,119 7,347 
372,246 366,672 5,428 146 
wees 330,300 312,349 17,943 8 
817,075 301,870 15,203 2 
1932 476,929 471,509 5,398 22 
708,608 12,120 811 
1006. 624,543 17,088 199 
696,855 682,919 2,889 11,047 
422,393 404,064 2,790 14,539 
262,957 258,491 4,466 
1950 e ue 77,145 
118,395 


Chemical fertilizer 


Temperature and rainfall in Formosa are suitable for 
rice growing but the soil needs fertilizer. The high re- 
cords of production were due to the use of chemical fer- 
tilizer. Output of paddy and average yield per Kung Ching 
correlate closely with the quantities of chemical fertilizer 
used. To obtain chemical] fertilizer, therefore, is most im- 
portant. Formosa produces chemical fertilizer itself, Its 
home production, however, does not cover the requirement. 
In 1946, Formosan authorities bought 7,000 tons of chemical 
fertilizer which was lent to farmers at lower prices. An 
organization, firstly known as “Committee for Fertilizer 
Transportation & Allocation” and finally annexed to the 
“Taiwan Food Administration” as the department of ferti- 
lizer transportation and allocation, has been organized for 
the purpose of fertilizer administration. During the period 
1947 to 1951, the total quantity of chemical fertilizer 
obtained by purchases abroad and from CNRA’s donation 
and American aid amounted to 822,129 tons. _ 


. Allocation of Chemical Fertilizer 


Year Kilograms 


-~ The allocation was made on the principle of bartering 
by borrowing fertilizer from and returning paddy to the 
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Table 3 
Imports of Rice in Formosa 
(Metria Tons of Paddy) 

‘Year Total . Japan Korea Others 
17,185 5,097 — 12,088 
1906 eee 4,393 2,643 1,750 
1911 12,466 7,335 §,131 
1927 128,802 2,831 125,971 
1928 45,802 3,913 1 41,883 
36,634 12,267 644 23,723 
150 — — 150 


government by the farmers. The barter rate is signified 
below. It was beneficial to the farmers to allocate ferti- 
lizer in this way. For instance, one kilogram of ammonium 
sulphate in use can increase the production of paddy by 
8 kilograms. Out of these 3 kilograms of paddy, the bor- 
rowers take one third to return for the fertilizer to the 


government and make the balance of 2 kilograms as their 
extra gain. 


Barter Rates for Allocation of Chemical Fertilizer 
(One Kilogram of every kind of chemical fertilizer for Feng-Lai paddy) 


Calcium 
Year Ammonium Calcium Ammonium Chili Amtmonium Super- 


Sulphate Cyanmide Nitrate Saltpeter Phosphate Phosphate 


1948 2nd half 1.50 —_ 2.00 — 1.90 _- 
1949 Ist half 1.50 — * 2.00 — 1.90 0.50 
2nd half 1.50 — 2.00 0.80 1.80 0.50 
1950 Ist half 1.20 — 1.60 0.70 1.50 0.40 
2nd half 1.00 1.00 1.40 0.60 1.30 0.40 
1951 ist half 1.00 0.90 1.40 0.60 1.30 0.40 
2nd half 1.00 0.90 1.40 0.60 1.30 0.40 
1952 ist half 1.00 0.90 1.40 0.60 1.30 0.40 


The Formosan Government and the Rice Farmers 


Formosan authorities rendered financial aid to the 
farmers in the following ways: Farmers’ living has been 
improved gradually under the so-called “375” reduction 
of land-rent. About 76% of farmers on the island, how- 
ever, are poor farmers. They can only secure their capital 
by selling products in advance at lower prices or obtaining 
loans at usury rates. To prevent that, the Formosan 
authorities granted small loans to poor farmers in 1950. 


} 
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Farmers cultivating an area less than half Kung Ching 
and self-cultivators owning an area less than half Kung 
Ching, were qualified to apply for such loans. The amount 


of the loans to be granted was based on the quantity of 


fertilizer allocated at the rate of NT$4 for 10 kilograms. 
All loans were for 4 months and usually matured within 
one month after the time of harvesting. The open market 
interest rate was per day. 0.6% while the interest rate 
charged by the government for these loans was 0.15% only. 
Farmers cultivating an area of 1 Kung Ching were allocated 
175 kilograms of chemical fertilizer and obtained a loan of 
NT$70 with interest payable of NT$12.60 only. On the open 
market NT$50.4 of interest were payable for the loan. 


Generally, all farmers are short of funds, especially 
during harvesting. For the purpose of maintaining a rea- 
sonable price for rice, local authorities grant loans for 
food producers in order to prevent their selling paddy in 
advance at a lower price. A farmer may apply for two 
loans in a year. The loans to be granted are based on 
the quantities of fertilizer allocated respectively and vary 
from NT$50 to 300 for the first loan and from NT$50 to 
500 for the second loan. The rate of interest charged is 
0.05% per day. All loans are refunded in terms of paddy 
of equivalent value of money to be calculated according 
. to the average of rice prices. 


In 1949, Formosan authorities bought 5,400, 000 yards 
of cotton fabrics and 10 yards were allocated to every 
farmer who had received an allocation of 100 kilograms of 
ammonium sulphate or ammonium phosphate, while 5 yards 
were allocated to those farmers who received an allocation 
of 100 kilograms of calcium superphosphate: this was done 
for the purpose of meeting farmers’ clothing requirement 
at a low cost. The allocation price was 20 Taiwan cents 
per yard which was less than 20% of: the market price. 
Payments for clothing allocation were made in terms of 
paddy. Families of farmers on the island then numbered 
450,000. Each family obtained an allocation of about 12 
yards. From 1950 up to now, the allocation price has been 
raised but is still lower by 20% as compared with the 
market price. The allocation was as follows:— 


Year Total Quantity allocated Farmer families Each family’s allocation 
(No. of yards) 
1950 2,080,000 482,451 4.5 yards 
1951 6,360,960 509,176 
1952 14,400,000 
Besides rice, Formosa also produce potato, peanut, 
black bean, soyabean, green bean, wheat, etc. To help 


farmers to cultivate these crops Formosan authorities lent 
seeds to the farmers as below: 


Year Crees bean 


Peanut Black bean Soyabean 
(ke. ) (kg.) (kg.) (ke. ) 
Si 2,926,675 15,900 34,530 11,970 


Pig raising is also a side line for Formosan farmers 
who obtain direct income from the pigs and the fertilizer 
of organic matter. Farmers can also obtain soyabean cakes 
for pig feeding by allocation from the authorities. The 
allocation of soyabean cakes was as follows:— 


Year No. of pes. of soyabean cakes 

119,190 


At the end of the Japanese rule many damaged dams 
remained unrepaired. The irrigated area was reduced from 
561,999 Kung Ching to 298,762 Kung Ching. In 1945, the 
annual production dropped to 638,828 tons as a result 
of the area cultivated being reduced to 502,018 Kung Ching. 
The local government resumed irrigation works by repairing 
and new construction, and the following table summarises 
the results so far achieved :— 
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SRESERVATIONS 
all the way to your destination 


anywhere in the world 


When you fly Pan American you travel the carefree, 
convenient way. Pan American handles all arrangements 
for you wherever you're going in the world — whether 
it’s on the Clipper* routes or not. Pan American sees to 
your tickets, takes care of all details .. ! makes your 
reservations right through to your final destination. Just 
one of the extras you get when you fly Pan American 
— world’s most experienced airline. 


For reservations to anywhere in the world, 
call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Reservations: Phones 36474, 36576 
Clipper Information Desk: Phone 37031 (24 hour service) 


Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
¢Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ina. 


Pau AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan Americen World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. 4., with limited liability 


\ 
ms 
Ven. 
3 
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Irrigation Works & Fields Repair 
(Area Unit: Kung Ching) 


Year Areas Irrigated Fields 
In Previous Year Repaired 
1949 ese 599,490 37 ,038 


Rice Production 


The yield of rice also depends partially upon seed- 
variety. Feng-lai has been the selected variety since the 
pre-war days. Its yield is higher than that of Tsai-lai. 
The yield rate per Kung Ching of the former variety was 
2,310 kilograms which was the average return during 1934 
to 1938, while that of the latter one was 1,892 only. In 
addition, the former satisfies Japanese taste and is suitable 
for export, especially for Japan and Korea. The following 
table shows the export of Formosan rice by varieties. 


In pre-war days, the total area for planting Feng-lai 
variety was 28,000 Kung Ching and it increased to 220,000 
Kung Ching in 1944. Since the beginning of 1945, the 
area for planting the selected variety was decreased be- 
cause of shortage of chemical fertilizer and damages of 
dams. The area for planting Tsai-lai variety was more 


than that for planting Feng-lai variety by 133,406 Kung. 
Ching. The agricultural authorities on the island have 


tried to improve Feng-lai seed and have been supplying 
12,000 tons of improved seed for the farmers every year. 
Advice concerning modern methods of plowing, nursery of 
the young plants, transplantation, manuring, etc, are now 
given to the farmers. Most of these measures are carried 
out through the organization known-as “Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction’? which is presided by Chiang Meng 
Ling, ex-president of the University of Peking. , 


Additional es g-m Works Areas Improved Total Actual 


Large Scale Scale 


to sugar. 


Total Areas Irrigated 
— 6,107 6,107 — 568,106 
1,277 5,167 6,544 — 674,850 
1,960 | 3,102 5,063 — _ 579,712 
17,527 2,252 19,778 — 599,490 
1,029 2,050 3,079 39,236 602,569 
7,397 3,050 10,447 16,045 613,016 
4,665 1,781 6,446 53,828 619,462 
33,955 23,508 57,463 109,099 
Exports of Formosan Rice by Varieties 
(Metric Tons of Paddy) 
Round Long | 
Year Total Feng-lai Tsai-lai Glutinous Glutinous Others 
1925 354,777 157,588 116,846 63,407 14,936 -= 
1926 311,466 127,694 66,594 105,172 12,006 —_ 
1927 372,246 164,913 87,448 103,617 16,268 an 
1928 338,407 145,321 73,286 106,854 12,946 -— 
1929 330,300 150,048 45,106 123,165 11,981 — 
1930 317,075 152,891 50,107 107,985 6,092 — 
1931 379,463 228,267 61,426 80,465 9,303 — 
1932 476,929 315,716 | 48,727 91,512 20,917 57 
1933 589,012 411,578 26,372 135,258 13,804 — 
1934 721,539 549,575 50,224 114,435 7,296 @- 9 
1935 641,830 507,535 22,573 100,104 11,618 —_ 
1936 683,954 518,786 15,756 137,090 12,322 — 
1937 691,769 536,243 24,608 117,012 13,906 —- 
1938 696,355 587,576 21,370 78,736 9,173 
1939 586,596 434,114 24,788 110,319 17,375 —- 
1940 422,303 291,858 34,272 77,414 13,599 5,245 
*°1941 284,790 219,532 40,367 15,024 3,864 6,003 
‘1942 275,360 214,115 40,709 13,685 6,851 — 
1943 262,957 204,115 52,571 4,522 1,331 233 
1944 168,822 139,618 28,696 488 20 -— 
1945 19,427 12,277 2,145 5 a a 
1946 


Among Formosan produce, rice is the main item next 
In 1951, its annual export was valued at US$15,- 


0€2,228 equivalent to 16.2% of the total export value and 


it increased to U$18,176,350 equivalent to 17% 


1952. 


Rice Production of Formosa 


Year Total Area Cultivated . Total Production of Paddy 
Kung Ching Index Metric Ton Index 
625,398 100 1,402,414 109 
502,018 80 638,828 46 
564,016 90 894,021 64 
677 , 557 108 999,012 71 
717,744 115 1,068,421 76 
747,675 120 1,214,523 86 
770,262 123 1,421,486 100 
789,075 126 1,480,326 105 
790,000 126 1,600,000 114 


during 


Average Quantity 
of Chemical 


Average Production Top Quantity of Fertilizer Manured 
per Kung Ching Chemical Fertilizer Manured per Kung Ching 

Kilogrant Index Metric Ton Index Kilogram Index 
2,243 100 389,334 100 623 100 
1,273 1,958 5 6 
1,585 71 74,391 19 132 21 
1,474 66 77,191 20 114 18 
1,489 67 87,028 22 121 19 
1,624 116,691 30 156 25 
1,845 82 231,087 59 300 48 
1,076... 83 378,961 71 353 57 
2,025 90 356,530 91 451 72 


THE FUJI IRON & STEEL co., LTp. 


PRODUCERS OF PIG IRON, SEMIFINISHED 
& FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS. © 


Cable Address: “STEEL FUJI’ TOKYO 
HBAD OFFICE: Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Our most modernized & efficient Four Pig-iron & Steel Works 
MURORAN (Hokkaido) KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.) 
HIROHATA (Hyogo Pref.) KAWASAKI (Kanagawa Pref.). 
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CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 


HONGKONG’S AIRLINE FLIGHT SCHEDULES, PASSENGER F ARES & FREIGHT RATES 


(1) | 
*UB 1 SA ISA ISB y SB *UB 1 
Tue. & Fri. Tue. & Fri Wed. rn i 
wsiwiai 1130 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1845 0715 sai 
Wed. & Sat. 
—- 1045 arr. BANGKOK dep. 2330 
1200 1145 — dep. BANGKOK arr. — 2245 1030 | 
— — 1545 arr. SAIGON dep. 1230 ea 
— 1645 dep. SAIGON . arr. 1145; 
1400 arr. RANGOON. dep, — 
dep. RANGOON arr. — ‘Tue. & Fri. 
1700 2000 arr. SINGAPORE dep. — 0780 1830 
*UB 1 connecting services operated by Suton of Burma Airways. 
“Comet” London connections at Bangkok: 
Tuesday Service connects the same day at Bangkok, 
Friday Service connects on Saturday at Bangkok. 
(2) HONGKONG—MANILA—BORNEO gh (3) HONGKONG—HANOI—HAIPHONG 
TABLE No. 2 ‘ TABLE No. 3 
BA HHA | 
0700 dep. HONGKONG arr. 1645. Tue. | 
1015 arr. MANILA dep. 1130 1100 | dep. HONGKONG 1530 
1115 dep. MANILA arr. 1015 
1500 arr. SANDAKAN dep —— 1445 arr. HANOI dep. 1015 
1530 dep. SANDAKAN arr. ns 1530 dep. HANOI arr. |' 0930 
1710 dep. JESSELTON arr | a 1600 | arr. HAIPHONG dep. 0900 
1755 arr. $LABUAN | dep. 0600 


GENERAL PASSENGER INFORMATION 


BAGGAGE: oe allowance is 30 Kilos for full fare and half-fiare REFRESHMENTS :—Meals and light refreshments are served in flight 
passengers only: - without charge. Other items such as cigarettes, drinks, etc. can be 
BAGGAGE:—The charge per Kilo is 1% of the normal single the 

RETURN TICKETS:—These are we for twelve months from date of : ee 
STOP OVERS:—A break of journey of two weeks is allowed at any Dense belding 
ONE transit port for passengers paying through fares. reservations on the same continuous flight. 


PASSENGER FARES AND EXCESS BAGGAGE RATES 


HONGKONG | 
CODES 
A HK$ 300.00 Ps 1038.50 
Manila 40.00 186.39 A—Single Fare 
A HK$ Tos 13 Ps 236.90 Tes 2060.00 
450 cs 1350.00 s 236. cs 2 
Bangkok B 810.00 - 2430.00 426.40 3710.00 C—Excess Baggage per kilo. 
C 4.50 13.50 2.40 20.60 BANGKOK 
A HK$ 625.00 Kts. 520.00|. Ps. $19.00 Kts. 
6.25 5.20 7.80 RANGOON 
< A HK$ 665.00 St.§ 356.00 | Ps 382.80 St.$ 516.00 | St.g 210.00 Tes 1155.00 | St-$ 304.00 Kts. 475.00 
Singapore B 1197.00 640,00 599.00 929.00 378.00 2079.00 547.00 855.00] 
C 6.65 5.165 2.10 11.55 3.05 4.75 SINGAPORE 
‘A HK$ 704. 00 ‘St$ 377.0) | Ps 139.40 St.$ 216.00 | 
B. N. Borneo| B 679.00 249.00 38600 | 
Cc 7.00 3.80 1.40 
A HK$ 552.00 IC$ 2000.00 | Ps 293.80 IC$ 3087.00 | St.$ 282.00 1582,00 | 
Saigon B 993.00 3600.00 529.00 5557.00 = AI8.00 2851.00 
5.50 20.00 2.95 30.90 > 2.40 16.40 
A HK$ 370.00 IC$ 1840.00 | Ps 231.10 IC$ 2427.00 
B 665.00 2412.90 416.00 4369 .00 | 
THIRTY DAYS EXCURSION. FARB: SINGAPORE/HONGKONG/SINGAPORE St. $516 


| 
| 
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ae The Borneo Company, Limited. 


BOOKING AGENTS: . 


HONGKONG 
Butterfield & Swike (HK) Ltd., 
Central. Tels.: 
Freight—58948. Cables: 


SINGAPORE 
Australian National Ainwnys Pty. Ltd., 5, Prince Street. 
Telephones: 85365, 22456. Cables: “AUSNATAIR”. 
MANILA | 
Warner, Barnes & Co., Ltd., 221 Dasmarinas. 


SAIGON 
Denis Freres d’Indochine, 31, Rue Catinat, 


Telephone: 22.618. Cables: “AIRDENIS”. 


HANOI 
Denis Freres d’Indochine. Cables: “REFERENDIS”. 
HAIPHONG 
_ Denis Freres d’Indochine. Cables: “AIRDENIS”. 
BANGKOK 


The Borneo Company, Limited: 
Telephone: 30486. Cables: 


SANDAKAN 
The Borneo Company, Limited. 


JESSELTON 
The Borneo Company, ‘Limited: 


KUCHING 


LABUAN 
The Borneo ‘Limited. 


RANGOON 
Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd. 622, Merchant Street. 


CALCUTTA 
Gladstone Lyall &. Co., Kad. 4 Fairlie: Place. | 
Tels: Bank 2561-66. Cables: 
‘SYDNEY 
“Austfalian National ateways Pty: Lita: 

Cables: “AIRWAYS”, 
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FREIGHT RATE 
A HK$ 2.00 Ps 0.68 
Manila B. 0.52 MANILA 
HK$ 3.00 T 9.00 Ps 1.60 Tes 14.00 
Rangoon | 4:20 Kis; 3:50 |, Pe 2.20, Kts.. 5.19 
, Rengeon 15 1.70 3.88 RANGOON 
A HK$ 4.40. St.$ 2.35 Ps 2.20 3.30 1.25 Tes 4 St.$ 1.90 Kets. 3.06 } 
cn Singapore zB 3.30 1.75 1.70 | 2.50 0.94 1.45 2.31 SINGAPORE 
A HK$ 3:80 St$ 2.00 | Ps 0.80 St$ 1.20, 
B.N. Borneo 2.85 1.60 0.60 | 0:90 N.B.—Minimum Charge for Freight | 
A Bia 190 1c$ 17.60 Ps 2. 40 Ics 24.00 H.K.$5.00 per consignment. St.$ 1.70 IC$ 11.60 
Saigon B 3.65 13.15 1.80 18.00 1.30 8.90 
Haiphong A HK$ 3.15 IC$ 11.30 Ps 1.60 IC$ 17.00 
Hanoi 9.35 8.50 1.20 18.00 | 
_ CODES:—A Rate per kilo for shipments under 45 Kilos. 
: B Rate per kilo for shipments over 45 Kilos. 


Connaught Road 
Passage—56260, 59364, 27160, 30331. 


Cables: “BORNAIR”. 
Cables: “BORNAIR’’. 
Cables: “BORNAIR”’. 


Cables “BORNAIR”. 


“Tel: 58137/8. 
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There was a considerable increase in 
the Colony’s visible trade for the 
month of March 1953, according to 
figures issued = the HK Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry, the value of 
$670.2 million being up by $116.3 
million (21.0%) compared with the 
preceding month, This figure com- 
pared with. the 1952 monthly average 
of $556.5 million showed a rise of 
$113.7 million (20.4%). 


committee held meetings. The 


0 


first one discussed the import of rayon 
from Japan. The second one decided 
to place on the _ controlled sales 
schedule crucibles. and barbed wire 


but deferred action on mild steel: 


bright shafting. The export of alumi- 
nium foil and Japanese 
Hongkong and to China was again 
examined and a recommendation made 
that certain sizes of the first com- 


exports to 


HK IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, MARCH 1953, 


With Cumulative Totals & Monthly Averages for the Year 
& Comparative Monthly Averages for 1952 


| Monthl 
Imports at $385.2. million were up March Jan./Mar 
by $59.4 million (18.2%) over the : 1953 1953. 1953 1952 
ion an 44,839,263 135,737,881 45,245,794 39,198,682 
(22.8%) was recorded. Big increases Australia ............. 6,115,372 14,088,276 4,696,092 4,564,871 
1952 monthly average were recorded Ceylon ..... 223,051 699,904 288,301 
for New Zealand (plus 642%), Western India 3,267,094 14,250,493 4,750,164 | 8,407,505 
Germany (plus 206%) Thailand (plus Malaya . | 20,367,690 51,218,666 17,072,889 18,658,171 
16%), Netherlands (plus New Zealand 599,958 | 609,958 203,319 80,893 
North Borneo (plus 40%), China Pakistan 22,856,041 7,618,680 7,504,216 
cluding Formosa (plus 34%), Aus- 1,665,877 3,776,009 1,258,670) 
li | est Africa (Br.) .... 4,094,352 
39%) Ceylon Bast Africa (Br.) 1,996,878 «5,997,996 1,999,882) 
Noteworthy reductions in value in im- 2,558,925 2,563,286 
ritis est Indies .... — ons — 
(—68%), India (—61%), . Norway Br. Comm., Other ...... 4,400 4,796,625 1,598,875) . , 
(—56%), Indonesia (—46%), Pakis- Egypt 46,600 1,012,842 337,614 1,678,64 
tan and Afr. Countries, Other 228,476 498,434 166,145 
Formosa U.S.A. 21,753,884 48,467,402 16,155,801  _18,422,00 
Exports at $285 million increased by Central America ........ 11,340 
$56.9 million (24.9%) compared with Argentina 29,760 29,760 pa {6 3 
previous month and were $43.4 10,326 16,126 678,790 
milli | | 
Countries, Other .... 9,580,441 9,605,719 3,201,906) 
Main individual increases on the basis Burma ...... . 387,418 17,662,170 5,887,390 ert Goes 
of Gis ware\ China (ex. Formosa) 92,635,195 255,994,332 85,331,444 69,188,827 
Japan (plus 157%), Ceylon (plus Formosa (Taiwan) ... 2,931,704 15,319,228 5,106,409 8,723,48 
148%), India (plus 184%). United Indochina .. 3,047,029 6,821,844 2,273,948 3,578,509 
Kingdom (plus 106%), France (plus Indonesia. 1,243,180 7,511,582 2,503,861 2,321,6 9 
100%), China, excluding Formosa sci pee 27,643,397 79,730,777 26,576,926 40,183,98 
lus 92%). Australia (pl %)), orea, No 
58%), North Borneo (plus 52%) Macao ........ 6,645,469 18,566,301 6,188,767 
Netherlands (plus 45%). Indochina Philippines .. 964,684 2,056,992 685,664 
(plus 48%) and South Korea (plus Thai 80,040,286 86,624,901 28,874,967 17,054, 
21%). Countries showing consider- Middle & Near East ' 6 
ably reduced value for exports were: Countries 1,101,219 1,820,227 440,07 ) 
Switzerland (—73%), Egypt (—70%) Cent, Asian Countries § 224,664 710,530 236,343) 1,604,982 
Pakistan (—85%), Formosa (—48%). United States Oceania 140,500 
We Vey ‘ ceania, n.e.s. — 4625. 
(37%), “Thailand (88%) and Belgium ........ 6,143,066 16,255,660 5,418,553 5,873,524 
Indonesia (28%). Denmark 473,324 4,899,153 1,633,051. 
port and export licences issued was Germany (Western) . 30,289,494 67,002,968 22,684,670 0467 625 
as follows:— as 11,557,482 39,688,910 13,227,970 10,467,620 
Netherlands 13,521,041 48,575,369 14,525,123 9,015,062 
Monthly orway 601,565 1,676,915 558,972 1,365,068 
arch February Averages Chee aes 1,976,083 6,448,630 2,149,543 1,968,776 
1953 for 1952 Switzerland 10,198,406 30,162,799 10,054,266 9,156,394 
Import 8,550 7,926 6,890 569 261 253 121,667 
Export 14,729 10,456 13,168 Austria 1,254,136 3,168,203 1,056,068) 
The volume of applications continues ‘Turkey. ...... 2 494.870). 2,659,512 | 
to increase, the total for the month Eastern Europe ........ 4,721,914 7,484,610 
reaching 2,040 of which 337 were re- Euzepean: Countries, 85,262 427,754 
ions. portionally issues on U.K., Total Merchandise 385,163,538 1,088,597,857 362,865,952 314,957,290 
‘Total Gold & Specie 240,740 627,586 209,195 684,520 
away. Grand Total .. 385,404,273 1,089,225,443 368,075,147 315,641,810 


fy 

i 


United 


British Oceania 


“May 7, 1953 


modity be permitted .re-exporta- 
recommendation that the 
period of re-export of foreign yarn 
should be extended for a further 


tion. A 


month was also decided upon. 


The 
subject of controlled sales in general 
was discussed in detail. 


Seizures—The preventive staff was 


very busy during the month. A ‘total 
of 20 major seizures of specified arti- 
cles was made of which eight were 


interceptions by launch patrols. 


S.C. launch. 


were placed under direction orders. 


Of 
these, two cases involved private speed 
boats and one an R.A 


Large quantities of goods of all types 


HK EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, MARCH 1953 


- With Cumulative Totals & Monthly Averages for the Year 


& —" Monthly Averages for 1952 


Merchandise 


Australia 


Malaya 
New Zealand 
North Borneo 
South Africa .... 

West Africa (Br.) .... 
East Africa (Br.) 
Central Africa (Br.) 
British West Indies .... 


Br. Comm., Other ...... 
Egypt 
Afr, Countries, Other 
U.S.A. 


Central America 
Argentina ... 


South 


Countries, Other _... 
Burma .. 
China (ex.’ Formoss) 
Formosa (Taiwan) . 
Indochina 
Indonesia . 
Japan .... 
Korea, North .._.: 
Korea, South 
Macao 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Middle & “Near East 

Countries 
Cent, Asian Countries 
United States Oceania 
Oceania, n.e.s. 
Belgium ........ 
Denmark 
France . 
Germany (Western) . 
Netherlands 


Switzerland 
U.S.3.R. . 


Finland 
Turkey ... 
Eastern Europe ........ 
European Countries, 
Other 


Total Merchandise .... 285,035.469 


Total Gold & Specie eR 


Grand Total 


Monthly Monthly 
March Jan./Mar. Average Average 
1953 1953 1953 1952 
> $ $ $ 
14,301,375 29,485,201 9,828,400 6,947,131 
2°769.286 6,549,515 2,183,172 1,459,720 
2’ 567,950 7.197.873 2,399,291 1,622,607 
2°180,937 4.845.710 1,615,237 878.709 
5.421.820 1.807.273 1,023,672 
33,410,527 103,621,967 34,540,656 34,796,142 
274.908 800.430 266,810 297,621 
2,343,000 7,017,654 2,389,218 1,539,686 
2.052.257 3'495,642 1,165,214 4'579,340 
1.452119 £050°800 1,850°297) 
"3920038 2,155,170 718,390)  2941,408 
1,224,662 2.850,697 950,232) 
988,292 2.284212 761,404) 
504.742 981.762 327.254) 2,161,063 
1,708,766 4,113,216 1,371,072) 

55,459 130,312 43,437 186,007 
5,298,916 13,177,832  4,392/611 2,916,905 
7,087,686 17,730,304 5,910,101 9,457,490 
1,153,900 2'925,135 978,045, 1/000.975 

9,324 34,934 11,645) 988.718 
703,678 1,834,159 611,386) | 
8,794,054 9'625,.506 2,208,502 4,443,385 
83.327.912  241.075.277 80,358,426 43,336,014 
8'976.784 28.417.148 9.472.381 17,286,209 
4'191.732 11,211,543 3.737.181 2°930,862 
831.817.4385 66.734.919 22.244.973 44,000,390 
26,440,011 58,264,684 19,421,561 10,302,374 
2,284,890. 6,287,768 2,095,923 1,880,886 
23,672,669 7.890.890 7.404.549 
4,116,668 12,833,694 4.277.898 3'780,676 
13,225,361  37,.824142 12,608,047 20,257,497 

736,670 1,737,113 579,038) 

259,995 552.147 184,049) 
709,587 4,219,864 1,406,621: 435,026 
533,216 1,786,687 595.562 847,947 
2,514,229 5.850.179 1,950,060 1,256,109 
1,653,396 6.996,395  2.332/132 822,699 
2:013,050 17,541,598 5,847,199 2°128.670 
4,532,236 11,638,810 3.879.603 3'135,.621 
469.934 1,565,863 521.954 446.548 
339.702 904.750 «301,588 297.067 
"59,840 291.129 97,043 218,478 

= = 

20,229 27,646 9,215) 

) 

25,622 130, 133 43,378) 

775,613,188 258,537,729 241,584,172 
‘504,107- —-1,172,087 390,679 180,869 
242, 765,041 


285,539,576 


16, 785, 225 258, 928, 408 


‘be satisfactory. Commercial 


“amounted to 14,736 tons. 
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Seizures of 13% taels of raw opium 
on vessels were made during the 
month. 


In spite of” intensive preventive 
work the smuggling of Chinese tobacco 
and cigarettes into the Colony con- 
tinues on a large scale. Nearly 1% 
million cigarettes and over 2,500 lbs. 
of tobacco were confiscated by the 
courts. On one vessel 140,600 ciga- 
rettes and 113 lbs. of tobacco were 
discovered and on another vessel 870 
Ibs. of Chinese tobaceo manifested as 
raw medicines were seized. There 
was also some increase in illicit dis- 
tilling and 51 stills and 1,854 gallons 
of fermenting material located. 


Revenue—An improvement of about 
10% on the returns for February was 
recorded and the revenue _ receipts 
consequently rose to $6,406,288.46. 

With the close of the financial year 
a record yearly total of $77,640,725 
was received from duties. The main 
items which exceeded the _ original 
estimates were tobacco, table waters, 
hydrocarbon oils, and locally-manufac- 
tured liquor. Duties from tobacco 
were especially buoyant at $38,889,796 
compared with the estimate of $30,- 
000,000. Locally-manufactured liquor 
brought in more than $1,321,825 
above the estimate chiefly as the re- 
sult of the increase in rates of duty 
at the beginning of the financial year. 
Revenue from table waters also ex- 
ceeded the estimate by $342,278 while 
hydrocarbon oils produced $304,067 
more than was expected. 

Shortfalls occurred for imported 
European liquors in spite of the higher 
rates of duty and for _ proprietary 
medicines and toilet preparations and 
perfumed spirits which reflected more 
dificult trading conditions. 

Including revenue’ collected for 
licence fees, total revenue for the year 
amounted to $78,124,356 compared 
with an estimate of $69,000,000. 


Statistics—A total of 56,194 import 


and export declarations was received 


in March as compared with 43,832 
in February. 

Summary tables relating to shipping 
trading between Hongkong, China, 
and Macao, together with tonnages of 
cargo carried, were compiled during 
the month, 


Supplies of Rice, Sugar and Meat— 
Supplies of rice, sugar, and frozen 
meat continued to be procured on 
Government Account. 

Imports during the month of Goy- 
ernment and commercial rice from 
Bangkok, Rangoon, and Saigon totalled 
34,499 tons. 

The local quota system for butter 
was suspended from March 14 and 
import licences will now be _ issued 
freely for imports of butter for local 
consumption from all sources. The 
prohibition on the export of butter 
from the colony will be continued. 

Stocks of coal remain above. the 
normal level and ample_ supplies are 
available for local use and for bunker- 
jng. Supplies of firewood continue to 
imports 


from all sources during the month 
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‘Honckone Manufactured Goods 


Exports in March 1953 


During March exports of local pro- 
ducts recorded separately in the HK 
Trade Classification List amounted to 
a declared value of $55,845,530, ac- 
counting for 19.6% of the total ex- 
ports as against 14.7% for the previous 
month. The principal items were cot- 


ton fabrics $13.1 million; cotton yarns 
$11.2 million; cotton singlets $6.0 mil- 
lion; footwear $5.2 million; shirts $3.7 
million; enamelled household utensjls 
$2.9 million; electric torches $2.8 
million; torch batteries $2.0 million; 
and preserved fruits $1.8 million. 


HK MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Exported Under Certificates of Origin, Comprehensive Certificates of Origin & 
Imperial Preference Certificates in March, 1953 


Imperial Preference Certificates 


Certificates of Origin Total Value 
$ $ 
Kingdom © 10,690 2,259,474 2,270,164 
West Africa (Br.) ..... GPSS 466,087 893,954 1,360,041 
Africa » 707,565 365,692 1,073,247 
Africa: ( Br.) 370,897 407,490 778,387 
841,395 6,010 847,405 ~ 
North Borneo (Br.) ............. ; 95,385 52,420 147,805 
Pakistan . 2,082,160 “2,082,160 
“es Indies (Br:) 895,961 132,790 1,028,751 
Br. Comm., Other: 781,351 842,963 1,624,314. 
African Countries, Other ...... 4,974 89,319 94,293 2 
100, & — 4,342,820 4,342,820* 
Central 84,924 315,087. 350,011 
Port. Bast Africa 170,824 170,824 
Asian Countries, Other ........ — 306,168 306,168 
European Countries, Other .. — 424,553 424,553 
Total from Jan. to Feb. ........ 9,887,689 20,934,794 30,822,483 
Grand Total (Three Months) 16,411,302 36,849,252 53,260,554 
Note: * $1,913,433 under C.O.; $2,429,387 under C.C.C. 
% difference %ofHongkong’s 
Country and Exports on basis total exports 
total value Itent March, 1953 1952 monthly _to-country in 
of exports $ average March, 1953 
Norway Groundnuts in shell 32,118 + 7 
($469,934) Feathers ....... 329,917 70 
Bamboo canes 19,196 . + 137 4 
Bed linen, table linen | 
and kitchen linen .. 34,787 +. 88 7 
Sweden 19,026 + 534 6 
($339,702) Cotton lace and lace 
Bed linen, table linen 
and kitchen linen .. 27,947 t+ §4 8 
Chinaware and porce- 
Electric torches of 
local manufacture .. 73,463 + 168 22 
Travel goods 11,5738 + 65 3 
Gloves and mittens of 
all materials ........... 65,125 + $50. 19 
Switzerland Silk fabrics, wholly of 
Bed linen, table linen 
and kitchen linen _. 5 


2,937 


pectively. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Certificates of Origin & Imperial 
Preference—The number issued during. 
March constituted the highest for some 
time. Certificates of Origin and Im-. 
perial Preference issued totalled 2,896 
and 3,123 respectively and, with 482 
Form 120A (Malaya) and 305 Com- 
prehensive. Certificates of Origin re- 
presented a grand total of 6,806, an 
increase of 2,155 over the previous 
month. Correspondingly, the value of 
products exported at $22,438,071 was 
$7,125,483 more than that of February. 
Principal increases noted were cotton | 


yarn by $2,307,378, knitted ware by 
$813,467, shirts and garments by 
$713,378 and preserved plums and 


water chestnuts, both to the U.S.A., by 
$556,188 and $613,265 respectively. 
Noticeable decreases were fish by 
$129,272, tooth brushes by $63,757 
and proprietary medicines by $92,063. 


Fees. collected for Certificates of 


| Origin and Imperial Preference Certi- 


ficates totalled $14,480 and $15,615 
respectively and these with Form 120A 
(Malaya) $2,410 and Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin $7,625 constituted 


a grand total of $40,130. 


Certification of Goods for U.S.A.— 
Eight Letters of Support were issued 
for “frozen” shipments in the U.S.A. ~ 
Of the 305 Comprehensive Certificates © 
issued, preserved plums and _ water 
chestnuts were the chief commodities 


concerned. Applications refused for 


Letters of Support and Comprehensive 
Certificates were one and eight res- 


Factory Inspections—A total of 426 
factory inspections was carried out 
during the month of which 50 were - 
for ordinary Certificates of Origin and 
the balance in respect of spot and 
routine checks on account of exports 
to the U.S.A. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


' Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at 
the Head Office of the Society, 
Union ns Hongkong, on 
Thursday, 21st May 1953 at 11.30 
a.m., to receive the Directors’ 
Report and the Statement of 
Accounts, to declare a dividend 
and to transact the ordinary 
business of the Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 2nd May to 21st 
May, both days inclusive, 


By Order of the Board, | 
L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. — 


Hongkong, 17th April 1953, 


} 


| 


May 7,1953 


HONGKONG’S INDUSTRIES 


_ The decline in- the Colony’s textile 
industry continues and there appears 
to be-no sign that a turn for the better 
is in sight, according to the progress 
report of the HK Labour Dept. for the 
Jan.-March quarter of 1953. Local 
manufacturers, particularly those 
operating small establishments, are 
usually optimistic, but many are now 
Iesing heart, and not without cause. 


Trading restrictions, _ particularly 
with Indonesia, the sudden drop in the 


price of cotton yarn, and inadequate . 


working capital are the main reasons 


for the present poor state of the 
textile industry. 
In the weaving industry, 14 sheds 


with a total of 1,400 workers have 
ceased operating, and in the knitting 
Industry 4,100 workers of 68 factories 
have either lost their employment or 
are working on about one-third time. 


The Shanghai Textiles Ltd. was 
closed down at the end of last year 
owing to financial difficulties, the 
weaving section first and then the spin- 
ning. About 700 people, including 
450 spinners and 177 weavers, lost 
their employment but were allowed 
tc remain in the dormitories. The 
mill has changed hands and was ex- 
pected to be in full operation from 
_ April 1, Another mill, the Great China 
Cotton Mills Ltd. was to have resumed 
operations on April 1 with a full com- 
plement of approximately 150 weavers. 


Dyeing factories are directly affected 
‘by the textile industry, but although 
many are working only a few days 
a month, workers are not yet affected 
as they are monthly paid and tradi- 
tionally accommodated in the factories, 

A slight falling off of trade in the 
feather,~ plastic and metalware indus- 
tries is also noted there—is no 
evidence of widespread unemployment 
such as exists amongst carpenters and 
carvers in the furniture and camphor- 
wood chest industry. 


Improvement, however, is reported 
in other of the Colony’s light indus- 
tries, such as shell-button making, 
rubber footwear and enamelled hollow- 


wares, where most factories are operat- 


ing to full capacity. Rubber and 

~ enamel factories now have sufficient 

_ orders on hand to keep them operating 
until June or July. 


On the work of the inspectorate, 


the report states that a total of 3,075 
visits were made during the quarter. 
Of these, 214 were in’ connection with 
industrial injuries, compensation and 
payment of wages during incapacita- 
tion, 137 were. in connection with 
-employment of women and _ young 
persons in prohibited hours and 38 
were in connection with visits to young 
_ persons employed in industry. The 
.. remainder were routine inspections for 
the enforcement of safety, health and 
welfare provisions in work places, and 
- Surveys on wages and terms of service 
in the spinning and_ giove-knitting 
Industries. 


A 


corded factories 


‘closed down. At the 


persons, were reported to the Depart- 
ment in the period under review. Of 
these, 105 were in registered and re- 
and workshops. In 
all there were ten fatalities, five of 
which occurred in factories and work- 
shops. Compensation paid for fatali- 
ties and permanent disability in the 


same period amounted to $22,601.58. 


Of 84 applications received from 
factories and workshops for registra- 
tion, 66 were approved and issued with 
registration certificates. The  regis- 
tration certificates of 28 others were 
cancelled, and 25 illegal factories were 


there were 1,542 factories and work- 
shops registered with the Department 
and another 355 applications were 
under consideration. 


HONGKONG PUBLIC WORKS 
| PROJECTS 


The construction of 20 new projects 
was completed during the first three 
months of the year, and another 35 
are in the course of construction, ac- 
cording to the quarterly progress re- 
port of the HK Public Works Dept. 


New works completed in the three- 
month period include the Police Quar- 
ters in Canton Road, the Ho Tung 
Primary School, the District Court at 
Kowloon Magistracy, excavations of the 
Tsun Wan River, the North Point Sea- 
wall, the new Bowen Road service re- 
servo'r and repairs to the Shing Mun 
Catchwater. 


Among new works in hand are the 
new Secretariat and Government 
offices, a Police station at Shataukok, 
the new Peak School, two markets at 
Cheung Sha Wan and Bridges Street 
and extensions to the Yuen Long 
Middle School. The construction of 
breakwaters in connection with the 
Causeway Bay Reclamation is nearing 
completion and pile driving for the 
new Queen’s Pier and the Star Ferry 
Pier has begun at the Central Re- 
clamation. In addition, a number of 
new roads on the island and in Kowloon 
are in the course of construction and 
others are under repair. 


During the qunrter 485 plans cover- 
ing 661 buildings Were received and 
915 plans covering 1,428 buildi were 
approved. A total of 78 applications 
for the purchase of Crown Land were 
received. These included _ extensions 
to existing: lots, exchanges, grants, etc. 
Six lots were sold by Public Auction, 
the sum realised being $518,500; four 
lots were sold by private treaty, the 
sum realised being $161,771. In ad- 
dition, 13 lots were granted in ex- 
change, extensions were granted to 
four lots, three new Crown Leases 
were granted, 22 temporary 
mits were renewed with a 
nual fee of $49,062.59, and 165 permi 


‘were issued for temporary leasing o 


Crown Land, the total annual permit 
fees realised being $143,652. Some 
48 lots were surveyed, lease plans pre- 


pared and boundary stones fixed; 81 


end of March, | 


ier per- . 
tal 


623 


sections were surveyed and surrender 


plans prepared; and 38 lots or areas 
were set out. : 


No damage from typhoon and rain- 
storm was reported during the quarter. 
Deposits of sand and silt were removed 
from nullahs, stream courses, catch-pits 
and channels and under pinning work 
was carried out to catch-pit and wali 
foundations at the Shing Mun River, 
Tai Wai. A survey for the improve- 
ment of..the river channel was also 
commenced. 


A great deal of maintenance work 
is reported by the Electrical and 
Mechanical Office. A_ total of 7,275 
jobs were completed in the mechanical 
workshops and the Electrical Section 
made 2,818 maintenance visits, at- 
tended to 2,513 faults, completed 
1,147 jobs (including maintenance. 
major repairs and new works) and 
carried out 167 installation tests, 


Good progress is being maintained 
on the construction of the Quay Wall 
and the West Wall to the Central Re- 
clamation and pile driving for’ the 
new Queen’s and Star Ferry piers was 
started. In connection with the Cause- 
way Bay Reclamation, dredging, sand 
filling and rubble dumping for the 
closure to the East. Entrance was con- 
tinued. Dredging was also carried out 
at the Old Causeway Bay Breakwater, 
the Kellett Island Anchorage and at 
Taikoo Dockyard, 


Kai Tak Airport Extensions—In the 
same period the Department started 
investigations for the improvement and 
extension of Kai Tak Airport. Messrs. 
Scott & Wilson, Consulting Engineers 
for this work, report that the work 
in January was confined to the en- 
gineering investigation of the Broad- 
bent Proposals for the development of 
Kai Tak. In mid-January alternative 
proposals for the runway layout were 
formulated by Messrs. Scott & Wilson 
in conjunction with the Director of 
Civil Aviation, and at the begin-. 
ning of February their terms of 
reference were amended to cover the 
investigation of the new proposal for 
a runway extending to Channel Rock, 
in place of the former Broadbent run- 
ways, | 


Since that date, layout plans have 
been prepared for the new main. run- 
way, and for a porgnsery runway from 
Channel Rock to Kun Tong if this is 
found necessary. Agreement has been 
reached between the Director of Civil 
Aviation and airline operators on the 
most suitable sit'ng and overall layout 
of the terminal building area, and the 
architects, Messrs. Ramsey, Murray & 
White, have submitted line drawings of 
their initial proposals for the terminal 
building. | 


Roads—The Roads Office reports 
satisfactory progress during the quar- 
ter and says the majority of works 
outstanding were completed. Some 80 
minor jobs on private account were 
carried out. Among the road projects 


completed were the reconstruction of 


Queen’s Road East from Garden Road 


4 
| 
‘ 
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to Hennessy Road and Cobtiinghit Road 
from Blake Pier to Gilman Street. In 
addition, many roads on the Island and 
in Kowloon were resurfaced. 


Waterworks—The Waterworks Office 


says the cleaning of service reservoirs 
and the clearing of silt from  catch- 
waters was completed, and a total of 
17 leaks on trunk mains were repaired. 
Further falls of earth and rock occur- 
red at chainage 13,700 feet along the 
Shing Mun Catchwater, delaying repair 
work at this place. Repairs at both 
13,700 feet and 4,500 feet were, how- 
ever, completed and the catchwater is 
once more in order. In order to be 
able to control the flow in this catch- 
water, three sluice gates were fabri- 
cated for installation at three different 
chainages. Two of these were erected 
during the quarter. 


The quality of the water remained 
good and samples taken at service re- 
servoirs were 99 per cent satisfactory. 
Tap samples were 100 sige cent satis- 
. factory. 


Tai Lam Chung Dam—Work on the 
Tai Lam Chung Dam has made good 

progress. Excavations for the founda- 
tions continued, 13,000 cubic yards of 
soft and 8,000 cubic yards of rock 
having been removed for dam founda- 
tion and another 4,000 cubic yards for 
access road to the cableway tower. 
Much of the work already done was 
confined to preliminary works neces- 
sary before any of the permanent work 
can be done, 


During February and March _ con- 
siderable work was done in stripping 
overburden from one of the quarry 
sites. .The rock disclosed is mostly 
of good quality but disappointing in 
quantity, and the probable yield will 
_be less than was at first estimated. A 
start was made in March to develop 
the second source of stone supply on 


the right bank of the river, where trial 
pits have shown that a good supply is 
available. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION 
IN HONGKONG 


A new feature of vegetable produc- — 


tion in the New Territories. during 
the first three months of the year 
has been the growing of large quanti- 
ties of water chestnuts, mainly for 
agp and export to the United 
tates, says the progress report of the 
HK Registrar of Cooperatives and 
Director of Marketing for the period. 
The water chestnut yields have been 
ts good, and exceeded all expecta- 
ions. 


Production of other vegetables was 
very high during the quarter, parti- 
cularly during the Chinese New Year 
period when there was a glut in the 
wholesale market. This was partly due 
to farmers “growing for the New 
Year” and partly due to warm, sticky 
weather at that time. 


Prices of both imported and locally 
produced vegetables were lower than 
during the previous quarter. Large 
quantities of Tientsin and _ round 
cabbage were imported in January and 
Februarv but unfortunately this coin- 
cided with the large increase of local 
production and so affected prices in 
the local market, 


The Night-soii Maturation and Dis- 
tribution Scheme is going well and 
since the middle of February ample 
supplies of fertilizer have been avail- 
able to farmers. 


With reference to the work of the 
Fish Marketing Organisation, wholesale 
prices for fresh and _ salt-dried fish 
shcwed an increase during the quarter 


gtone in 


Territories. 
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due to decreased landings. The de- 

crease was due mainly to very low 
landings in February when the majority 
of fishermen spent many days celebrat- 
ing the Chinese New Year. Addi- 
tionally, the weather was not too good. 
for fishing operations. 


The Fishing Junk Mechanisation Ex- 
hibition, which was held in the Fish 
Market at Aberdeen from February 11 
to 16, was a great success, and it 
is noticeable that in the month follow-. 
ing the Exhibition more vessels were 
mechanised than _ in the previous six 
months. | 


The Fish Marketing Organisation 
discontinued transportation of 
drinking water to Ping Chow, in Mirs. 
Bay, on the arrival of recent rains. 
Villagers on the island have sent a 
letter to the Organisation thanking it 


for aid given them in this respect. | 


Regarding the work of the Coopera- 
tive Division, fishermen are becoming 
increasingly interested in the Thrift 
and Loan Cooperative Societies. In ad- 


dition to those operating in Taipo and | 


Sai Kung, fishermen of Stanley, Sha- 
taukok and Shaukiwan have expressed 
a desire to form this type of al 
tive society. | 


During the three new ¢o- 
operative societies were registered. 
They were the Federation of Vegetable 
Marketing Cooperative Societies, the 


‘Sai Kung Fishermen’s Thrift and Loan 


Cooperative Society and the Ta Ku 
Ling Vegetable Marketing Cooperative 
Society. The report says the forma- 
tion of the Federation, which has over 
1,000 members, was an important mile- 
the cooperative movement 
among vegetable farmers of the New 
New vegetable collecting 
centres are in the process of. forma- 
tion at Shatin, Shan Ha and Lam Ti 


Peak), 
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MARKETS 
Report for the week April 20—25: 
| Gold 

April High .945 Low .945  #$Macao.99 
$265% . 2 Low 278% 
21 HOLIDAY 
267 265 
269% 26754 282%, High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$265% and 2693%%, the highest and 
lowest were 269% and 265, per Hong- 
ping tael or 1.2 ounce of .945 fine. 

Market was quietly steady, 


poser prices were due to lower stock, 
etter demand for export and poor 
supply. New imports may now be 
possible. Speculators were cautious, 
for the rate was too low (below cost) 
to be oversold, and world peace hopes 
induced them not _ to be overbought. 
Frices are expected to rise so that 
imports should be possible to satisfy 
demands for export, our market being 
now less speculative. 
Interest for change the 
fictitious forward market netted one 
een’ in favour of buyers, per 10 taels 
of .945. Tradings amounted ‘to 98,450 
taels or averaged 19,690 taels per 
working day. Positions taken figured 
at 82,300 taels per average day. Cash 
rales totalled 21,090 taels. of which 
5.790 taels listed and 15,300  taels 
arranged. Imports amounted to 5,500 
taels, of which 4,000. taels from the 
Philippines and 1,500 taels from Macao. 
Exports totalled 12,400 taels; shipped 
£,000 taels to Indonesia, 4,000 taels to 
Singapore and 400 taels to Indochina. 
Exported bars, local and Macao .99 fine 
were at premiums of $15.80—15.50 
end 14.30—14.00 respectively ‘per tael 
ef .945 fine. | | 
Cross rates. were working at 
US$39.47—38.83 per ounce, which re- 


mained rather low in comparison with 
the asked price of US$40.00 for C.LF. 


Macao. 
7 Silver 
20-25 April Bar pertael $coin 65 20c. ceins 
Low 5.50 3.54 2.70 


‘Trading Totals 3,000 taels 4,000 coins. Nominal 


Market was extremely quiet and 
prices unchanged. Business confined 


to small trading and some for local. 


industrial and ornamental requirements. 


April T.T. High T.T. Low Notes Notes 
High Low 
6506" 593... «591% 
21 HOLIDAY 
594% 598%, 593 591% 
595% 594144 #594 §92% 


with | 
prices on the way to recovery. Im- 


Gash US$ .529 M. 
Forward 3.9 M. 


Trading Totals US$ 1.38 M. 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD | 


D.D, rates: High 593% Low 591%, 
sales: US$235,000. 


Market was rather active though 
fluctuations were small. There were 
few changes in the world cross rates 
and requirements locally were small. 
In the T.T. sector, Philippine and Bang- 
kok merchants were sellers as usual. 
In the notes market, cash offers came 
from Korea and Japan. Interest 
favoured buyers and totalled 60 cents 
US$1,000, and positions taken 
gured at US$2%4 millions. In _ the 
D.D, sector, usual quietness prevailed. 


Chinese 


People’s Bank Notes quoted $160— 
159 per’ million Remittance to 
various Chinese cities quoted nominally 
at 5,500—6,000 per HK$. Business 
was very small, 


Taiwan Exchanges 


Authorities in Taiwan again put 
restricted control on the black market 
of remittances, thus business reduced 


considerably. Remittance rates quoted 


at HK$230—225 per 1,000 yuan. Notes 
at $221—-218%, and exchanges for gold 
and US$ notes in kind nominally at 
105% gjand 102% _ respectively in 
favour of Taiwan. 


Miscellaneous D.D. and T.T. rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:— Philippines 
2.035—2.025, _U.S.$ in Japan 5.93— 
5.92. and Japan 0.01425—0.014. 


Highest and lowest rates per HK$ 
in foreign currency:— Malaya 0.535— 
are Indochina 8.30, and Bangkok 
.85. 


Sales: Pesos 115,000, US$40,000 in 
Japan, Yen 45 millions, Malayan 
$230,000,. Piastres 4%, millions and 
Baht 1% millions. All these were 
traded between import and _ export 
merchants, with only yen traded by 
some Chinese native banks. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.78— 
15.72, Australia 12.50—12.27, 
Zealand 12.70—12.67, Egypt 
South Africa 15.28—15.23, 
1.195—1.188, Pakistan 1.16—1.15, 
Ceylon 1.05, Burma 0.80—0.78, 
Malaya 1.836—1.833, Canada 5.99— 
5.97, Philippines 2.07—-2.06, Macao 
1.02, Japan 0.014175—0.01395, Indo- 
china 0.122—0.1207, Bangkok 0.352— 
0.345 and Indonesia 0.215—0.20. 


13.50, 
India 


These were counter rates by money 


changers. 


Little business was trans- 
acted. 


Report for the week April 27—May 
GOLD: The recovery of prices has 
been noted with some surprise though 
the previous slump was considered to 


New 
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be overdone. In spite of the Russian 
peace offensive there is _ legitimate 
buying of gold especially in Far Eastern 
and Near Eastern countries which, apart 
from other regions’ demand, is exerting 
an influence on the free gold marxets. 
Hongkong has been depleted of stocks 
and now dealers are again buying in 
and storing up against demand from 
Far Eastern markets. The higher US$ 
rate is also injecting a note of firni- 
ness into the gold market. Prices are 
still lower than the record lows of 
1952. Import contracts for Macao de- 
livery have again been signed and 
further contracts are being negotiated. 


Inquiry from customers abroad, mainly 


Japan, Korea and Southeast Asia, is 
encouraging. Interference by local 
revenue officers is negligible. 


Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael were $272%—$269%, and in 
Macao per .99 fine tael $28514—282%. 
Daily rates here were as follows: (high 
and low, for April 27—May 2)— 
$27034—269%; 270%—269%; 27214%4— 
27034;. 272%—270%; .2714%4—269%; 
272—270%. 

Crossrate: US$ 39.85—39.60. Cif 
Macao contracts for a total of 25,600 
ozs were done at US$39.97—39.93 and 
the shipment is expected to be unloaded 
in Macao around the 20th May. That 
the contracted price was above the cur- 
rent cross shows dealers’ confidence in 


a higher price trend, . 


In the speculative forward market 
interest was paid to buyers and it 
totaled 24c per tael. Total tradings 
in the Exchange came to 116,500 taels 
which averaged per operating day 
19,400 taels. Positions per average 
day amounted to 77,500 taels. Cash 
sales: 26,790 taels of which 11,790 
done in the Exchange and _ 15,000 
among native banks and dealers, in 
the curb market. Imports were only 
1200 taels which arrived here from 
the Philippines which country has re- 
cently been the main source of supply 
as Macao, due to the higher prices, 
had temporarily to cease buying 
abroad. The shipments from _ the 
Philippines have only once met with a 
seizure here so that the transporting 
agents are not worried about the suc- 
cess of the operation. Exports from 
here totaled 8600 taels which were con- 
signed to Singapore, 5800, and to 
Indochina, 2800 taels. (Indoehina has 
shown, due to the continuing civil war, 
more interest in gold hoarding but the 
town and country population in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia are strongly addicted 
to the hoarding of wealth in the form 
of gold ornaments; thus a regular de- 
mand from our’ southern neighbour 
ean be taken for granted until the 
French authorities in Saigon or rather 
in Faris will permit the free import 
of gold bullion into the Three As 
sociated States. The authorities are 
unable and perhaps unwilling to stope 
the steady smuggling of gold into 
Indeckina. From Hongkong and from 
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Bangkok a steady supply of gold is 
arriving in Indochina which appears 
however always to be a little less than 
the demand). 


SILVER: The market is teak: Im- 
ports are hardly noticeable though over 
a period always some lots accumulate. 
Prices are more or less nominal, Per 
tael of .99 fine $5.50, 
$3.55—3.54, per 5 small coins of 20c 
each $2.72—2.70. Sales totaled 2500 
taels, 8000 dollar and 5000 small coins. 


US$: In line with international 
markets US$ improved here and the 
trend is upward. There even has been 
some speculative buying of TT New 
York. As more gold. contracts are 
soon to be concluded new demand from 
bullion importers will be felt. There 
is also. rising merchant demand.. 


Local high and low TT rates were 
$598—594%, notes quoted $596%— 
593%, DD 595%4—59344. Daily TT 
rates, high & low: $596—594%; 
595%4—594%:; 597—595; 597%—596; 
597—596%; 598—597. ‘Sales: in TT 
US$ 1.51 million, in notes spot 432,000, 
in futures 3.94 million, in DD 275, 000. 


In TT sellers came from Japan and 
Manila with gold importers taking up 
these amounts and locally offered funds 
in the US. In notes offers came from 
Japan and Korea. Futures operators 
were undecided. Interest in the for- 
ward market per unit of US$1000 was 
70c. Positions averaged per day 
US$3.7/8 million. 


Prices are now slightly below last 
year’s record lows. In 1952, the high 
& low for TT was $673—599. for notes 
672—597%. The crossrate last year 
moved between US$2.377—2.671 (i.e. 
4.6. to 15% below the official London/ 
New York). The introduction of for- 
ward trading (on Feb. 11, 1952) did 


not stimulate speculators as was ori-. 


ginally hoped for. 


Gold prices in 1952, high & low, 
per .945 fine tael were $329%—276%, 
equiv. to $345.32—-289.40 for .99 fine 
gold, and $286.97—-240.50 for .99 
fine oz. Total imports into HK from 
Macao alone exceeded 2.4 m. ozs or 
approx. a value of $640 m, while ex- 
ports from HK aggregated 7% m. taels 
(.945 fine) or a value of $2350 m. 
These figures are very ‘significant as 
they indicate not only the importance 
of the bullion trade in HK but also 
the extent of US$ transactions neces- 
sary to finance it. 


Far Eastern TT & DD: Local quota- 
tions for TT Manila ranged from 
$2.02—-2.00 which rate shows that the 
peso is about,32% depreciated on free 
markets (only about 35 USe buy one 
- peso against the official rate of 50 USc) 
and this low value of the peso on free 
markets appears beyond the power of 
the Philippine authorities to adjust. 
TT Tokyo for US$ quoted HK$5,94— 
5.93 or about the same as the local US 
note rate. Singapore, Saigon and 
Bangkok quoted resp. Mal.$ .5355—.535, 
piastre 8%—8.20 and baht 3—2.90 
per one HK$. Sales: 165,000 
20,000 US$ in Tokyo, 110,000: 
2% m.. piastres, 1% m. baht. 


esos, 
al.$, 


er dollar coin. 


activity 
-not much has been done, there were 


Trading in yen was on the. decline 


as smuggling of carge was impeded ~* 


in recent weeks. The DD Tokyo rate 


per 100 yen was $1.41—1.40, and sales 
totaled 15 m. yen. 


Banknote Rates: High & low rates 
for one foreign currency unit in HK$— 
London 15.71—15.65, Australia 12.25, 
N. Zealand 12. 70-—12. 65, Egypt 13%, 
S. Africa 15.80—15.23, India £15 
1.18%, Pakistan 1.15, Ceylon 1.05, 
Rurma .80, Malaya 1. 831, Canada 
6.001%%—5.99, Manila 2.0744 —2.04, 
Macao 1.02%, Japan 0.014%— 
0.014175, Saigon .121—.119%, Bang- 
kok .343—. 34, Djakarta .223—.22. 


Chinese Exchanges: Peking:.People’s 
Pank notes quoted here per million 


$160144—159 and sales totaled 40 m. 


Remittance rates on Chinese cities were 
nominal (around PB yuan 5600—6000 
per HK$). 

Taipeh: Taiwan yuan notes and DD 
quoted resp. per 1000 yuan $238—228 
and 222%—217%. Sales only Taiwan 
yuan 600,000 as Taipeh was strictly 
enforcing (for how long?) restrictions 
on transfers. Gold and US$ transfer 
quoted 1055—1025 in favour of Tai- 


peh. Turnover in gold and ene very 
small, 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
(By Chance) 


Last iene the local share market on 
the whole improved steadily -up to 
nearly the last business day of the 
week on account of good political news 
(Soviet Russia her intention 
of joining the ig Five” to discuss 
Peace; Churchill was ready to meet 
Malenkov in Moscow; Communist 
China was about to send her Ambas- 
sador to London). The market slowed 
down on Friday possibly because of 
profit-taking and the attack on Laos 
which might involve eventually the 
United States. The market may be 
further affected by the stalemate in 
Korea. 

The rise of spot rubber in Singapore 
to 73% Mal. cents per Ib. cause 
in Rubber _ shares. Though 


many buying offers. 

H.K, & S. Bank gained another $30 
during the week resulting from the 
rise of London registered shares to 


£88 in London, which showed that 
London now reposes in the future of 
Hongkong. 

Shares of the H.K. & Yaumati 


Ferry Co., Ltd. reached $87, Ex. Div., 
compared with $73 Cum, Div. about .a 
month ago. It was rumoured that the 
Company was granted a franchise for 
another 30 years after the expiration 
of the present one. 


Last week,* registered the highest 
business turnover of this year. The 
volume of business for the week under 
review was $3,381,683 and the total 
number of shares’ transacted was 
215,624. Last Tuesday was the best 
business day recorded for the tast few 
months when $1,234,805 ane was 
reported. . 


Vibro Pilings; 8 nom. 
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Recent of dividend 
are as ifollows:— Canton Insurance 
Office, Ltd.—$15, free of tax, China 
Underwriters, Ltd. —29 cents, free of 
tax. 


The following are the: quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the Ist 
May, 1953, compared with those at the * ‘close of 
the week :— 


“Govt. ‘Loans 
4% Loan, 100 no 
814% Loan (1934 1940), 91% b; up 
314% Loan (1948), 91 nom. ; 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1470 b; up 30. 
Bank of East Asia, 147 b. 


Insurances 


Canton ‘Ins., ‘250 nom. 


Union Ins:, "Ex, Diy., 775, 8s; down 25: 
China Underwriters, 5.20 nom. 


Fire Ins., Ex. nom, 


Shipping 
Watérboats, 14 b; up 200. 
Asia Nav., 1.40 

Wheelocks,. 7.45 7.55 8; 71% sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 78 8: up 2. 
North Point Wharves, 6.05 64% s. : 
Sh. Hongkew, 1.90 nom; up 10c. ‘ee 
H'.K. Docks, 18.90 nom. 

China Providents (old), 11.30 s; down 100. 
S’hai Dockyards, 2.15 b; 2% s; up 10c. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. | 
H. & S. Hotels, 7.20 b; depiente. sa; dowm 


15c. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 591% Ss: 59 sa; down D4. 
ca Lands, 1.40 b; 1.45 s; 1.40 sa; down 
: 
Humphreys, 14.50 b; 14.60 sa. 
H.K. ‘Realties, -2. 525 nom. 
Chinese Estates, 165 b. 


Public Utilities. 
Trasiways, 22 2: 20 s; 22. 20 sa; Up 


Peak ‘Trams (F, Pd. ), 36 b 

Peak Trams (Partly Pa. ), “18 

Star Ferries, 110 s; up 8 

China Lights (F. Pd. “10. 30 20 sa. 
— Lights (Partly Pd.), 64% b; 6.70 s; up 


ak. Electrics, 23% 23.80 s; 23. 70 ‘sai 
up 40c 

Macao Hlectrics, 9.80 b; up 10e. 

Sandakan Lights (Old), sa. 

Sandakan Lights (New), | 


Telephones, 18:20. nom; “Zoe. 


Gas, 1.30 nom. 


Industrials 

Cements, 15. 39. 8; 20c. 
H.K. Ropes, 16% b ; up 25e. 

Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms, bs 18. 80 s; 18. 80/. sac 
up 10a, 
L. Crawfords, oT. 20 nom. 


‘Miscellaneous 


China 16.70 b. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully ro >. 2.20 b. 
H.K. Constructions epee d.), 1.65 nom. 


S’hai. Loan,.144 nom, . 
_ Yangtsze Finance, 6. 10 b, 


2.45 s. 


Rubber Compenien 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.075 s. 
Rubber Trust, Ex. All, 1.60 b. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.40 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70a b. 
Shanghai Pehang, 1.10 b. 
‘Sungei Duri, 3b. 

Tanah Merah, 77c up 
. Ziangbe Rubber, 1% b 


is 

= 

% 

7 
‘ 


more interest. 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Malayan markets had a less specta- 
eular week and the greater steadiness 
of Rubber encouraged more investment 
interest in Industrials. As the Metal 
settled at the lower levels, fluctuations 
lessened and there was smaller business 

read over an increased number of 

in shares. Rubbers attracted slightly 
Total volume of deal- 
ings however was at its lowest for 
April. 

Coming on an inherently healthy 
Rubber market .the. optimistic pro- 
mnouncement of a leader of American 
industry on the future of both natural 
and synthetic helped to dispel doubts 
which might have existed about the 
survival of the natural industry. But 
Malayan. producers, trying to adjust 
their affairs to reduced circumstances, 
rot scant encouragement that’ the 

ederation Government would lighten 
the tax burden. Indeed one planting 
eorrespondent complained that by the 
ineptitude of arrangements to refund 
the Cess to the larger estates Govern- 
ment was actually impeding essential 
replanting operations. 

The declaration by Petaling of an 
anchanged quarterly dividend impart- 
ed confidence to Tins in general and 
has certainly encouraged a more dis- 


passionate appraisal of. the prospects 


ef the dredging industry. It must have 
been patent to any realist that it was 
unreasonable to expect the lavish re- 
turns—of between 20% and 25%— 
shown on Tins in the recent past—to 
eontinue for any considerable period. 
And with greater price stability at 
the lower levels, increasing political 
confidence likely reduced working 
eosts it will surely be reasonable in 
time to regard 15% as an attractive 
return from. a first class dredger. 


Judged on this basis the prices of a. 


number of leading Tins already dis- 
eount a fall in the metal price to as 


much as £100.-per ton below Thurs- 


day’s price. 

Features of the week in the invest- 
ment department were rises in Hong- 
kong Banks and Oriental Telephones, 
steadiness of Wearne Brothers and 
the establishment of a level in Hammers 
where dealings were again possible. 
The increased Straits Trading dividend 
and the steadiness of that stock was 
probably responsible for buying in- 
terest in its contemporary Consolidated 
Tin Smelters Ordinary which show a 
prospective yield above average for a 
first class Home Industrial. Henry 
Waugh were little affected by 


‘duced profit disclosed for 1952 as it 


was clear that these merchants had © 


been. prompt to adjust themselves to 
altered market conditions by a most 


'galutary reduction in stocks and con- 


sequently also in liabilities. We re- 
view their results hereunder. 


Petaling steadied appreciably on the 
declaration of the May quarterly at 
20% and provided the main _ business 
in Dollar Tins but the week’s opera- 
tions also embraced an increased num- 


_ ber of other Dollar counters. in. which 
| something like a market has now been 


re-established. The 


«the re- 


same widening 
scope was also to be observed in Mala- 
yan registered ss Tins. Among 
sterlings there was local buying in- 
terest in Kamunting, London bids for 
Sione and a demand for Ampat at the 
end at quoted prices which proved 
quite unattractive to -holders. 


Despite the issue of several Company 
reports_wherein no final dividend was 
forthcoming Rubbers have' remained 
extraordinarily steady in recent weeks 
and selective buyers in several shares 


have had to pay above quoted prices to 
secure their wants. 


As a Budget aftermath several in- 
vestments in Home market leaders 
were made for Malayan investors and 
some small parcels of British War Loan 
were also taken but in Local Loans 


business continues to be meagre in the 
extreme. 


BUSINESS DONE 18th—24th APRIL. 


Industrials. Fraser & Neave §$2.171%4: to 
$2.22%, Gammons $2.75 and $2.7214, Hammers 
$2.92% to $2.85, Hongkong Banks Col. $758.00 
to $770.00, Hongkong Bank London £854, Wm. 
Jacks $3.57% and $3.60, Jackson & Co. $1.85, 
Malayan Breweries $4.10; Malayan Cement 
$1.42% to $1.60, Overseas Chinese Bank $28.25, 
Robinson Ords. $3.55 and $3.50, Straits Times 
$3.70 and $3.75, Straits Trading $22.75 and 
$22.00 c.d., United Engineer Ords. $11.75 to 
$12.00, Uniteer Rights $1.50 to $2.00, Union 
Insurance of Canton $416.00 c.d., Henry Waugh 
$2.12% to $2.1714 c.d., Wearne Bros. $2.35. 


_ Tins. Hong Fatts $1.20 to $1.17%, Jelebus 
$1.00, Klang River $2.15, Kuchais $2.931%4 a 
$2.87%4, Petalings $4.40 to $4.25 to $4.40 
$4.70 od., Rahran Hyd. $1.77%, Rantaus $2.95 
to $2.20 ¢.d., Sungei Ways $3.20. 

Austrel Amalgamated 14/9 and 14/10%, 
Austral Malays 37/6, Berjuntais 28/9 and 28/-, 
Jelapangs 33/6, Katu 25/-, K. Kempars 42/- 
to 40/6, Laruts 11/9, Pungah 12/6, Rawang Tins 
9/9 and 10/-, Takuapa 18/-, Tongkah Harbour 
10/10% to 10/3 c.d., Kamuntings 9/1, Sione 
4/3 to 4/6. : 


Gold. Brakpan 13/-, Freddies South 14/6 and 
14/4%. 

Rubbers. Bassets 30 cents to 35 cents, Kempas 
$1.85, Kundong $1.50, New Serendah 75 cents 
to 77 cents ex. div., Sungei Bagan $1.75 and 
$1.77. 

Overseas Investments. Sterling Investments: 
British American Tobacco 113/91%4 and 113/9, 
Distitlers Goodlass Wall 24/534, Home 
and Colonial 7/914, Lever Bros. 49/9, Oriental 
Telephones 69/3 to 70/-, P. & O. Deferred 
61/5%, Shell Transport 84/7%. 


ote African Investments: de Beers Def. 


Australian Investments: Courtaulds 20/3, Port 


Jackson & Manly Ferries 5/6 (Australian cur- 
rency).  . | 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new company (limited 
by guarantee) was_ incorporated in 
Hengkong during the week 
April 25, 1953: : 

The Hongkong Jewellers’ & Gold- 
smiths’ Association, Limited—To pro- 


mote & protect trade and commerce 


of jewellers and manufacturers of 
4 and gold ornaments; 


aximum No. of Members, Unlimited: — 
Registered Office, 178 Queen’s Road 


Central, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Cheng Lok Chi, 208 
Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Ko Ping Kuen, 226 Queen’s 
Road Central, Hongkong, Merchant: 
Cheung Chak. Hing, 178 Queen’s Road 


Mo, 239 Queen’s 


incorporated in Hongkong 


ended 
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Central, Hongkong, Merchant; Chow 
Road West, 
Hongkong, Merchant; 
Wan, 192a Road’s Road, East, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Ip Hon Wah, 186 
Queen’s Road East, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant, 

The following new private companies 
uring 
the week ended April 25, 1953: 

Norse Investments Limited—To ac- 
quire and hold shares, stocks, deben- 
tures, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$10,- 
000,000; Registered Office, Hongkong & 
Shanghai Bank Building, Ist floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—R. 
Johannessen, 371, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Shipowner; D, Brittan Evans, 17, 
Shek O, Hongkong, Solicitor. 

Tai Sang Hong, Limited—Importers, 
exporters, commission agents and gen- 
eral traders; Nominal Capital, HK$400,- 
000; Subscribers—Chik Wai Leung, 
148, Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Lee Man Chiu, 39, Wong- 
neichong Road, Happy Valley, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. | 

Kung Shing & Company, Limited— 
Importers, exporters, commission 


Cheung Chin. 


agents and general traders; Nominal — 


Capital, HK$200,000; 2438, Queen’s 
Road Central, floor, Victoria, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Ho Hoi Tin, 
26, Morrison Hill Road, Ist floor, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Lau Chi Cheong, 313, 
Portland Street, _1st floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 

Kowloon Cold Storage Company, 
Limited—Cold Storage Keepers, Ice 
Merchants, Refrigerating Storekeepers, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,000; 
Registered Office. Nos. 131-139, Sai 
Yee Street, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Tse Yee Che, 27, Fuk Wing Street, 


2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant; Woo Shek 


Tong, 189, Sai Yee Street, ist floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 

Ocean Associated Company, Limited 
—Importers, exporters and_ general 
traders; Nominal Capital, HK$1,000.- 
000; Registered Office, 103, Wing Lok 
Etreet East, Ist floor, Victoria, Hong- 


kong; Subscribers—Tang Chung Sang, 


12, Broadwood Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Yip Kam Leung, 25, Blue Pool 
Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 
Yick Sun Hong, Limited—Importers, 
exporters, manufacturers of, and 
dealers in industrial chemicals and dye- 
stuffs; Nominal Capital, HK$400,000; 
Registered Office, 243, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria. Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers—Ho Man Kee, 14, Shing Wo Road, 
Ist floor, Hongkong. Merchant; Ho 
“Man Chung, 23. Fung Fai Terrace, 
“ground floor, Hongkong. Merchant. | 
George Grimble & Company, Limited 
—To purchase, charter, hire, build, or 
otherwise acquire steam and other 
launches, ships or vessels, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$100,000; Registered Office, 
Room No. 323, Prince’s Building, 5, 
Ice House Street, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subseribers—Pang Kwok Sui. 36, Blue 
Pool Road, Happy Valley, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Pang Kwok Tuen, 93, Foo 
Lo Tsun Road, 2rd floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 
Seng Wah Company, Limited—Hotel 
Keepers, Restaurant Keepers,  etc.; 
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Nominal Capital, 000; Regis- 
tered Office, Room No. 447, Wang Hing 
Building, Queen’s Road Central, Vic- 
toria, Subscribers—Chong 


Wong Kup, 172. Wing Lok. Street . 


West, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Lee Fok, Lyttleton Hone. 
kong, Merchant, 


JAPAN- CHINA TRADE 


The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry of the Japanese Govern- 


ment announced on January 30 that, 
after 
States, it had relaxed restrictions on 
certain exports to Mainland China. 


The list includes items freed gradually . 
last year and covers a wide number .- 


(textiles, chemical goods, certain light 
machinery, agricultural 
products, and miscellaneous 
Exports of such items 
steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ammonium sulphate, caustic soda, rele. 
are still prohibited. 


In trade with China during . 1952, 
Japan’s exports were valued at 
US$620,000 and imports at US$3,390,- 
000. With partial relaxation of settle- 
ment conditions 
past) at the end of last year, a cer- 


as iron and 


tain expansion of trade is anticipated . 


but, in general, the outlook is not 
bright in view of present international 
conditions. 


INDONESIAN BANKING 


The statute of the Central Bank of 


Indonesia, which is the new name of 
the Java Bank nationalized in Decem- 
ber 1951 has become operative on April 
1, 1953. Shares and certificates for 
shares representing Rp 8.65 . million 
were offered in response to the offer 
to purchase shares, announced’ in 
August 1951. It is assumed . that the 
majority of the shares not yet sur- 
rendered have been lost, 


The new statute will Nethweiins inter 


alia the relations between the Central 
Bank of Indonesia and the other Indo- 
nesian banking institutions, 
three large government-owned banks. 
The Bank Negara Indonesia operates as 
a commercial bank; at the end of 


March 1952, the Indonesian Govern- .. 


eultu¥e,” 


consultation with the United 


Bank Rakjat Indonesia 


and marine 
items). 


machinery, | 


(an obstacle.in the. 


and two Chinese. 


including 


ment placed at its disposal capital of 
approximately Rp 250 million, 


_ The status of the Bank_ Industri 
Negara was fixed by an Emergency 
Law February. 20, 1952; this 
law stated - that. the “object. of the 
Bank: was “to make a contribution to 


gress of the people in ‘matters of agri- 
industry” “and mining.” 


initial capital was: fixed’“at«Rp 500 


-million, ‘of -~which Rp 100 million had 
-been paid: up by July 31, 1952. 
the middle of the: year, the Bank. had. 


begun. to perform its functions as a 
credit-granting — bank, particularly in 


eormection with long-term - 


and participations. 


“The third - government 
was established 


By 


the’ development .of the State and pro- 


‘portable commod 


in 1949; in August 1951, the task ,of 


liquidating’ the “Algemene Volkserediet- . 


bank «(Universal Pedple’s Credit Bank}, 


* which: had’ been’ established. before. the 
owary'was entrusted’ to:it. The primary 
of bank is to grant credit 


cilities’ to the lower income groups— 


‘both ‘to individuals and to their. 
‘ganizations—and. to’ aid, advise, ‘sur- 


vey, and. control credit institutions: ‘for 


the people, cooperative societies, vand 
rural eredit organizations. 


tended, however, 


operative Service) - 


tions, which: numbered 1,770. at the 
beginning of 1952 and whose outstand- 


ing loans totaled Rp 6.4 million, 


* 
There are also ‘seven foreign. 
“mercial ‘banks ~ operating in Indonesia, | 


three of which are Dutch, two: British, 


with. an aggregate ‘paid-up capital of 
Rp 6 million, and ‘with’ deposits ‘of 
about Rp 7 million. “The development 


Of Indonesian private is slow, 


Kota Bahroe 52,500 
Sungei Duri 50,000 3, 

Shanghai’ Pahang |. ....... 50,164 ,, 
Shanghai Kedah ....... 77,603 


It is in. 
‘transfer. in” due 
course tothe Djawatan Koperasi.(€o 
the granting of | 
smalle credits to, and:: the supervision 
of, Dessa banks-—smail rural. associa-_ 


Fifteen Indonesian 
private banks are carrying 6n business 


trade and the pricés of exportable com-_ 
. modities will be determined 


1,001,570 
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as there has been little or no inclination 
among the Indonesian people to entrust — 
their money to banks. 


-JRANSACTIONS 
“The Government of Pakistan has. 


announced that it will permit the ex-. 
change, with ch} + she countries, of ex- - 
ies, particularly cot- 


ton, for imports of essential items, . 
‘such as machinery, iron and. 
chemicals, drugs, cotton yarn, 


exported; but for exports of ‘old. tro 


cotton, import licenses for.” | 


essential items will ‘be issued ‘up ‘te 
the full value of the cotton exported. — 
If offers are received for bulk i tatad 


of commodities, such as tea, oilsé 
oileakes, etc., to countries that do n 
normally import them, against the im- © 
port of éssentials other than cotton 


or artificial. silk from those coun-— 


| considered 
and ‘import licenses -will be issued te. 


ies, such offers will be ' 


the established importers of the items 


concerned up to the equivalent. value 
“of the exports 


such commodities. 
The Government will also consider 
offers involving: the export’ of minor 
items included in its export Open 


General License. No, 7 against. imports 


of certain minor items of equivalent — 
value, such as onions, spices, 
etc. The volume the barter 


Pakistan Government. 


-ber Companies for which A. R. 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs for March 1953 of the mane 
Burkill 


& Sons, Ltd. Secretaries 

General Managers:— 

Total this Estimate this 
Financial Year to date Financia] Year 
158,000 Ibs. ( 3 mths.) 800,000 Ibs. . 

530,500 (9° 685,000 ,, 


950,000... 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s 


‘Annual subscription rate: $80. 


7 


_ Price pas single copy: $1.60 


$03 or 26.0. 0 or 


» 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far" Eastern Secadaaie Review ae : 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building,. Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 82429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economié Review is weekly and printed in Hongkong the. Pres 
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coal, and wheat, for a limited period 
and up to a certain value of imports. | 


For exports of new. crop cotton, im- 
port licenses will: be i ed up to a ae 
prescribed percentage of the value 
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_Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
A NEW a Established 1863. 
SERVICE liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 
HONGKON Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
“CAL 
G CUT A Reserve Funds .. » 30,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
Branches :— 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India: — 
Commencing 23rd MAY. : Palembang 
Hongkong. 
ava:— | to 
@ Once weekly by “Skymaster” to and from 
Hong Kong via Rangoon and Bangkok | Djakarta ? 7 Japan:— 
Borneo:— . 
@ Total journey time each way 13% hrs. : Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin 
@ Fully trained Stewardesses carried on all flights “. Robe 
@ Full meal service provided on all flights Bandung Pontianak Osaka 
Passage and freight | Sub-A 
at. economical rates Malang  Celebes:— ) 
Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— 
—- Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 
BY SKYMASTER _— f.... Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


3 T. van Gulik, 
Passages, call 56260, 30331, Freight, call 58948: 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) and major tourist agents. | 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 

- AVIATION 

MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kabe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


Ne: 


4, _1953 


HONGKONG 


Rea 
EAST SUN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
12, No. 11, Duddell St., Hongkong 

Tel. 26743, 38156. F. 52618 


HONGKONG COTTON MILLS, LTD. 
1003, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
Tel. 33586, 38291. Factory Tel. 50792 


KOWLOON TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 


LTD... 
St. George’s Building, 1st Fl. 
Hongkong 
Tel. 31105, 31106. Factory. 91—735 


LEA: TAI TEXTILE CO., LTD. 
1st Fl., 29 Connaught Rd., C., 

Hongkong 
Tel. 25117. Factory 53677 
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COTTON SPINNING MILLS 


HONGKONG 


NANYANG COTTON MILL, LTD. 
1103-7, Alexandra House, Hongkong 
» Tel, 36056, 36057—8, 30839 
Factory Tel. 52335; 58275 


se 
NEW CHINA TEXTILES; LTD. 
507/8, Marina House, Hongkong 


25418,' 83575, 35860. Fy 91-741 


K PP 


ORIENTAL COT SPINNING 
WEAVING CO., LTD. 


“Room No. 
20 Des Voeux Road, C., Hongkong 
Tel. 36752. F. 59909 


PAO HSING COTTON MILL, LTD. 


Room No. 51-52, Printing ‘House 
_Duddell Street 
Tel, 24782, 84304. F. 91—737 


~ 


IEN 


R 
SOUTH TEXTILES, LTD. 
3, 2nd FI., Tai Ping Bldg. 


Queen’ s Road, H.K. 
Pel, 20265. 91—747 


KH 
_SOUTH CHINA TEXTILE, LTD. 
2012202, National Bank Bldg., H.K. 


“Pel, 23148, 25347, 86990 
Spinning “Mill 50366 


Weaiving'-Mill, 58416 


SEA TEXTILE 

MANUFACTURING, CO.,LTD. 
Room: No, 503/ 6\ Marina House 


Tel, 21163, 21858, F, Tel, 91-731-2 


WYLER, TEXTILES, LID. 
2nd Loke’ Yew'Bidg., H.K. 


Tel. 24886, 36966. 
Tel. 


The Metropolitan-'Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has.a 
~world wide. reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERA TORS «= J 
‘TURBINES MARINE ELECTRICAL; EQUIPMENT 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION « MOTORS 


AND *CONTROL GEAR 


METERS, RELAYS AND 


INSTRUMENTS WELDING EQUIPMENT SWITCH-: 
GEAR +» RECTIFIERS « ELECTRONICS & RADIO « 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS “ELECTRICAL CO. 


“MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 


HONGKONG: 


“SINGAPORE: 
BANGKOK: 


Arnhold & Co., Léd., 
SHANGHAI: 
McAlister & Co., Léd., 


Member of the AEI group of companies. i 


Holland House, Ice House St. 

Sassoon House 

5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur 

‘Chartered Bank Buildings 


| <=) a 
= 
Steel Bros. & Co., 


| 
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LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
| P.O. Box No. 36 _ Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Painta, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
~24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 

HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 

NAGOYA COLOMBO 

KOBE CANTON* 

OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


_ SUBSIDIARIES:— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty, Ltd., Australia. 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa). Lid., Nairobi, 


j 

| 

: Kenya. 


JARDINE, SON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


ernst 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
_ JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited’ 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
_ British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited - 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd, 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


No, 19 


| 
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THE 


$ HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING $ 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


M A E RS K Li N E > Shipowners, Shipping Agents S Brokers 


Managed bi | - French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
A. P. MOLLER, COPHNHAGEN _ Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - = = 2nd floor, Room 28 
General Agents U.S.A. : | 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
NEW YORK : 38661 (General Office) 


84107 (Accounts Dept.) 
Fast Pacts: ghtly 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & ies Gable Address : 
PHILADELPHIA “RYMAC” HONG KONG 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & on | 
PANAMA | 
| Branches: 
M.V. JEPPESEN MAERSK) .... .... .... May 17 TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK .... June 2 
- Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Correspondents at 
Bills of Lading for Central and South LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 


America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 


Special Strengroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space, 

Arrivals from U.S.A. : | Managers: 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK .... .... .... .... May 12 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... .... May 16 RYMO PANAMA, S.A. ) 
M.V. OLGA MAERSK May 21 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India ae Shipping Agents: 
M.V. EMILIE MAERSK... May 20 Jf ‘MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK .... .... .... June 18 


OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN, - 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semaran, _€  KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 4 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 


Papan, via Manila 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK .... .... “GP Gi May 17 


SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY a 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK ) 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 
JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Lro. 
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